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Dr. Lowe Resigns 


Dr. John Smith Lowe, on Sunday, April 
8, read his resignation as minister of the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, from 
the pulpit of his church. The letter of 
resignation is as follows: 


To the Officers and Members of the 
Second Society of Universalists in the 
Town of Boston, Mass.: 


There is a time for the beginning and 
a time for the ending of every pastorate. 
My pastorate in the Church of the Re- 
demption, under the auspices of the Second 
Society of Universalists in the Town of 
Boston, Massachusetts, began on the first 
Sunday in November, 1928. 

For five years, and a little more, I have 
labored in your midst as minister and 
friend. Mature deliberation has convinced 
me that the time for closing my pastorate 
has been reached. Very reluctantly, and 
with heartfelt appreciation of all that has 
come to me and my family in the way of 
love, friendship and loyai cooperation, I 
therefore tender, herewith, my resignation 
as pastor of the Church of the Redemption 
and of the Second Society of Universalists 
in the Town of Boston, to become effective 
not later than June 80, 1934. 

John Smith Lowe. 


Following the reading of the letter Dr. 
Lowe spoke as follows: 

“T cannot submit my formal resignation 
without appending to it a less formal and 
more intimately personal word. 

“During the period of my pastoral re- 
lationship in your midst, to which I have 
given to the limit of my strength, wisdom 
and devotion, I have received from the 
people of our congregation the utmost of 
whole-hearted support. They have been 
friendly, helpful and cooperative in every 
way possible. The State Convention has 
stood back of the church with generous ap- 
propriations. The money used by the 
State Convention for the Church of the 
Redemption, appropriated at a time when 
income was falling off and funds were 
diminishing, has been a severe tax upon the 
resources of the Convention, and an evi- 
dence of concern for the work and success 
of our church that should never be for- 
gotten by the friends and members of the 
parish. 

“We began our work together at a time 
that was exceedingly trying for all con- 
cerned. We were hardly under way with 
our activities when the world-wide eco- 
nomic depression came upon us. Obstacles 
and difficulties, almost super-human in 
scope and character, during the years, 
have confronted, not only our religious and 
benevolent institutions, but business enter- 
prises as well. 

“And yet, in the face of such staggering 
conditions our people have courageously 
and resolutely carried on. The State 
Convention has carried on with us. We 
have made progress toward self-support 


and in personnel, at a time when many 
churches were losing ground. Over two 
hundred members have been received into 
the church, many of whom have gone from 
us, because our constituency is drawn from 
a fluctuating population. We have seen 
our forces organized for efficient service. 
In the midst of our struggle to build up self- 
support and thus reduce Convention ap- 
propriations, we have continued a con- 
siderable volume of benevolent work and 
we have given substantial support to all of 
the various branches of missionary, edu- 
cational and benevolent work carried on 
by our denominational agencies. No 
appeal has gone unheeded. 

“From you, members and co-workers 
in the congregation, I have received a 
rich legacy of loyaity, generosity, friend- 
ship and love, that I shall cherish as a 
garden spot in my memory as long as I 
live. Ninety-five per cent of our members 
and officers live in localities from five to 
fifteen miles distant from the church. 
Their unfailing fidelity, under the cireum- 
stances, has been inspiring and gratify- 
ing. 

“From the first, we have been a united 
and happy people. Unity, friendliness and 
cooperation have characterized our !abors 
together. No internal disturbances or 
divisions have occurred to disrupt our 
peaceful and fruittul relationship with 
each other. My own shortcomings and 
mistakes, as I have labored in your midst, 
have been many and my virtues all too few. 
But you have been kind, considerate and 
friendly, far beyond my humble deserts. 

“For this reason I cannot sever my re- 
lationship with you without voicing my 
sincere appreciation of the confidence you 
have reposed in me, of the friendship you 
have bestowed upon me and of the faithful- 
ness with which you have sustained and 
supported my endeavors. 

“And now in conclusion, and as a final 
testimonial of your love and esteem, f ask 
you to accept my resignation in the same 
spirit in which it has been given, and, in 
addition to other motives that will prompt 
your action, I ask of you, as a further 
token of your personal regard for me, that 
you will stand by with the fullest measure 
of your devotion, holding yourselves in 
readiness to give your unreserved loyalty 
to any and all plans that may be presented, 
as time goes on, for the future of the church 
so dear to our hearts.”’ 

Dr. Lowe served for ten years as General 
Superintendent of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, succeeding Dr. Wm. H. 
McGlauflin, who followed Dr. I. M. At- 
wood, the first General Superintendent. 
Dr. Lowe is still a comparatively young 
man. Doubtless some parish in need of a 
minister will move rapidly to secure a man 
of his ability and his long and varied ex- 
perience. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustwo-thines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. Thecertainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


WHY SO MANY DOUBTING THOMASES ? 


WISE, tolerant minister in the Middle West has 
lost patience with some recent expressions of 
doubt in the correspondence section of the 

Leader, and suggests that the editor raise the question 
why these men persist in clinging to the pulpit when 
they have given up our fundamental beliefs. 

There are two reasons why we do not raise the 
question of such men staying in our ministry. One 
reason is that the spirit of exclusion is contagious. 


It spreads from man to man and from church to 


church. It may not be satisfied to get rid of the 
brother with whom we disagree. It may fasten itself 
on us. It is a bad thing to get started. All history 
proves this. 

But the other reason is deeper. We are not wise 
enough to say who ought to be excluded. The fact is 
that every doubting Thomas has many sides to him. 
He may be merely a victim of verbiolatry. He may 
object to words but accept the meaning back of the 
words. He may have essential faith when he asserts 
that he has none. Of course, on the other hand, he 
may be negative and utterly destructive in his attitude. 
There are men whose entire being seems set on tearing 
down faith. Now we do not consider ourselves wise 
enough to tell which class a man belongs to. We do 
not consider that ecclesiastical councils are wise 
enough as arule. But there are ways of telling what 
men ought to stay in the ministry and what men 
ought not to stay. Life is one of these ways. Ifa 
man who says he does not believe in a theistic God 
and in a future life is liked in a parish, makes people 
love the good life, helps boys and girls to believe in 
life and to cooperate for a better society, it is to us 
prima facie evidence that he is a son of God and ought 
to stay in the ministry. If on the other hand he is 
just a wrecker of churches he ought to get out. 

We do not need to throw such men out, however. 
They will throw themselves out. Superintendents 
will not recommend them. Parishes will not keep 
them. Doors will be closed to them. Of course 
they will complain bitterly. They will say that the 
ecclesiastical authorities are against them, that ours 
is not a free church, that it is run by a gang, that it is 
a closed corporation, ete., etc., etc. Nevertheless 
facts will continue to be facts. And the essential fact 
in all such situations is that churches are institutions 
for faith, and that if a man has no faith he will not 


be happy or useful in churches. We do not need any 
other excluding agency than life itself. 
* * 


ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS A VOICE 


OR one hundred and thirty years The Churchman, 
Protestant Episcopal, New York, has been a 
voice for God and human brotherhood. 

The Easter number this year is a sixty-page an- 
niversary number with an attractive cover in black and 
gold. For a frontispiece there is a striking reproduc- 
tion of a painting, ‘‘The Nameless Prophet,” by Frank 
O. Salisbury, with the words of Isaiah 61 : 1 under- 
neath. 

Instead of making this issue entirely unlike a 
regular issue, Dr. Shipler, the editor, has put in all the 
regular departments and live features, but has added 
to them anniversary articles and letters. 

Arthur Porritt, editor of The Christian World, 
London, contributes an appreciation of The Churchman 
from a nonconformist standpoint. The most striking 
thing about it is the realization that such an apprecia- 
tion would be considered unusual in England and, in- 
deed, might never be asked. A by-product of interest 
to the editor of The Christian Leader, who is frequently 
attacked for printing reactions, is this paragraph: 

“T have an old-fashioned journalist’s affection 
for newspaper correspondence. I believe that a well- 
edited batch of ‘Letters to the Editor’ is an invaluable 
feature in a weekly newspaper—as well as an index to 
the reader interest of its columns. Often I envy the 
editor of The Churchman his ‘Open Forum.’ I am 
never so busy that I leave those columns unread. 
And many a nugget of pure gold has caught my eye— 
half-buried sometimes in unpromising quartz.” 

Dr. L. O. Hartman of Zion’s Herald contributes 
a fascinating article in which he gives the story of a 
meeting of the Boston Religious Press Club where 
The Churchman was up for discussion. i 

Other articles deal especially with changes in 
the Episcopal Church in the past 130 years. Don 
Seitz writes of “Growing Up with New York,” showing 
what extraordinary changes in the environment have 
come along with changes in the paper. KE. Clowes 
Chorley reports a striking interview with Dr. Edward 
Spencer Cowles, showing that chronic alcoholism is a 
brain disease and can be cured by a simple brain 
operation. 

Under Guy Emery Shipler The Churchman has 
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taken a leading part in fighting evil and building 
brotherhood in society. It has at the same time struck 
the religious note intelligently and persuasively. It 
has been broad and friendly in its relations with the 
journals of other denominations. There is not an edi- 
tor that we know of who does not rejoice in the ability 
of The Churchman to celebrate such an anniversary 
and to celebrate it in such a great way. 

The ideal of The Churchman as stated by H. D. A. 
Major, editor of The Modern Churchman of England, 
is our ideal: ‘“To promote the spirit of truth, freedom, 
tolerance, comprehensiveness, within the Christian 
Church, and particularly within that branch of it 
within which we have our place. We love our com- 
munion and desire to make it increasingly influential 
for good, and therefore we strive to make it sensitive 
to new truth and its practical application. Our task 
is not an easy one, but perhaps on that account it is 
all the better worth attempting.” 


* * 


RETIRING AT SEVENTY 


HE Protestant Episcopal Church has been urged 
to consider forcible retirement of rectors at 
seventy as one means of helping the unem- 

ployment situation among ministers. It is said that 
there are over 260 men past seventy in that church, 
eligible for retirement under the church pension fund, 
who hang on although many are suffering from serious 
physical disabilities. 

Not only would compulsory retirement at seventy 
affect unemployment, it would vastly improve the 
status of ministers fifty or sixty years of age, who 
would be much more likely to get calls if parishes 
were not afraid that in a few years they would have an 
old man on their hands whom they could not get 
rid of. 

Compulsory retirement of ministers at seventy 
in the Universalist Church, however desirable} it 
might be from both standpoints, runs squarely, against 
the obstacle of an inadequate pension fund. Therefore 
if we want to open up places for younger men let us 
push the pension fund vigorously. 

* * 


WELCOME TO ‘‘ADVANCE”’ 


HERE may have been something grudging about 
our saying “good-by” to The Congregationalist 
and Herald of Gospel Liberty, but there is nothing 

grudging about our welcome to Advance. The first 
issue, April 5, is a remarkable piece of work. There is 
the same old editor, Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, but a brand 
new make-up and name. It is one of the cleanest, 
finest looking papers in the business. It is an old 
paper in spite of Albert C. Dieffenbach’s hasty ob- 
sequies over The Congregationalist in The Boston Eve- 
ning Transcript. It goes back to the earliest date of 
its oldest lineal ancester, which is 1808, the date when 
The Herald of Gospel liberty began. It is a new paper, 
because it takes such a glorious new start. Jay T. 
Stocking, J. Edgar Park, Paul Hutchinson, Russell 
Henry Stafford, Harry W. Kimball, Bertha G. Woods, 
are among the well known names on the list of con- 
tributors to Volume 126, Number 1. Two great sen- 
tences in its announcement state the ideals of The 


Christian Leader: “Week by week we shall seek to in- 
trepret the mood and mind of these great churches. 
(their own) on the issues of life, liberty, peace and 
justice.’ ‘‘Advance will be more than the house organ 
of the denomination; it must express the free spirit 
of our fellowship, reserving the right both to be 
criticised and to criticise.” 

There are one million Congregationalists. It 
ought not to be hard to get the fifty thousand sub- 
scribers that Advance wants and needs. 

Dr. Hubert C. Herring, associate editor, already 
has brought strength to the paper.. Dr. Gilroy has 
been overworked for years. Now he will do better 
work than ever. ; . 

There is a New Deal in journalism. It is in re- 
ligious journalism also. In some areas it means new 
combinations. In other areas it means strong de- 
nominational backing and financial support. In still 
other areas it means decay and death. Universalists 
are not immune to the acids of modernity. We are in 
a struggle. There may be changes before we get out 
on to solid ground. Thereis not a conscientious man 
in the field of religious journalism who is not praying 
daily for wisdom, for Divine guidance, for greater skill, 
for love and courage. 

* * 


RICHARD ROBERTS ON THE IMMEASURABLE 


PROPOS of recent discussions of science and 
faith in The Christian Leader, we suggest reading 
Richard Roberts’ chapter in “‘Whither Chris- 

tianity.”” He makes a valid distinction between the 
structure of the universe and its content. Science 
has gained immense knowledge of the one, but cannot 
speak of the other. “It can tell us all about the frame 
but it cannot see the picture.”” That aspect of reality 
which is accessible to its own methods of approach, it 
can speak of with authority. “‘But science is not every- 
thing when you are looking at a flower.”’ 
* * 


KEEP YOUR EYE ON NORFOLK 


N our judgment the Governor of Massachusetts 
has made a serious mistake in advising the Com- 
missioner of Corrections to dismiss Howard B. 

Gill as superintendent of the Norfolk Prison Colony. 

We do not intend to reopen the case, but we urge 
the citizens of Massachusetts to keep their eye on 
Norfolk. The biggest Republican boss of the state, 
working under cover, and the most powerful Demo- 
cratic politicians have succeeded in ousting the super- 
intendent whose genius created the institution. Keep 
your eye on what happens now. 

The only possibility of success in an institution 
like Norfolk is a staff picked for ability and not for 
politics. Keep your eye on appointments. 

In other state institutions all over the land, and in 
many prisons, one can find buildings that any contrac- 
tor would have been glad to put up for $150,000 which 
have cost the state $300,000. 

There is a million and a half at least to be spent 
at Norfolk. Keep your eye on the spending. 

Behind prison walls in this country dark and foul 
crimes have been committed. Keep your eye on 
Norfolk, and on every other penal institution in 
America. 
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_ Any man strong enough to be the head of an in- 
stitution like Norfolk will stir up opposition, which at 
one stage will merely harass but which at another 
stage will crucify. Keep your eye on Norfolk. 

For his own record of deep feeling and prejudice 

shown openly against Gill from the start of the in- 
vestigation, the Governor must answer to his own 
conscience. 
: But to every believer in good state government, 
irrespective of politics, to every believer in the pro- 
tection of society and in the reform of criminals, and 
in the protection of society by the reform of criminals, 
we say with all the emphasis that we can command, 
“Keep your eye on Norfolk.” 


* os 


BUSY DAYS IN LAMBARENE 


SIMPLE little story in The Christian Century of 
March 14, by Albert Schweitzer, entitled 
“Busy Days in Lambarene,” explains once 

more why this great German scholar and missionary 
grips the imagination of the world. He is doing some- 
thing, and tells us about it. He is not debating a 
Laymen’s Report, he is not demanding that Hocking, 
who has stated missionary needs clearly, should utter 
somebody else’s shibboleths, he is not writing volumes 
on what syncretism is and what it is not, or showing 
concern over Eastern countries absorbing the best of 
Christianity, he is humbly dealing with tropical ab- 
cesses, hernias and wounds, teaching mothers the care 
of children, spreading facts about a broader diet, and 
definitely inculcating the principles of love, purity, 
forbearance, forgiveness, proclaimed by Jesus. It is 


not an analysis of religion that he gives us, although . 


he has done much of that, it is religion. It is not an 
examination of the historicity of the gospel that he 
presents, although he has done that, too. It is an 
example of making religion work. It is an illustration 
of putting the gospel into operation. 

The produce of the big garden has much to do 
with the good health of the doctor and staff and the 
improvement of patients. There is garden work in 
plenty for convalescents. 

It is a “‘delightful moment”’ when he succeeds in 
inducing some little river steamer or motor-boat to 
stop at his wharf and carry up stream convalescents 
from far interior points, and so save them fatigue. 
This story gives simple but almost overpowering de- 
tails of the care the hospital throws around them to 
prevent relapse—food for the journey, plantains, 
manioc, dried fish, a little money for more food or as a 
gift to people who will set them over impassable 
rivers, and letters of identification for officials through 
whose districts they have to pass. These patients 
take empty bottles for their food, for they are valueless 
at Lambarene but command a high price in the in- 
terior. 

There is no begging in the story, only this: “It 
would be a great joy if some friend of the hospital 
would help us with the purchase of the terribly ex- 
pensive anti-tetanus serum.’’ In many operative 
cases use of this serum means life instead of death. 

Though he went back resolved to do no more 
building on this trip, he was forced to it, and he tells 
how it was done and why. He is humbly grateful 


for a new cooling apparatus that he was able to buy. 
Then he says: “Thus we value with thankfulness all 
that serves to preserve our physical capacity for work. 
But our real strength for the work we find every day 
anew in the realization of the grace which comes to us 
in that we are allowed to be active in the service of 
the mercy ot Jesus among the poorest of the poor. It 
is this consciousness which unites us. In this we feel 
ourselves lifted above the not always small difficulties 
which work among primitives who cannot be ac- 
customed to any discipline brings with it. And again 
and again we unite with gratitude to the God who has 
directed us to such a glorious sphere of activity, grati- 
tude to the kind people who make it possible for us 
through the gifts they send for the work.” 


* Ok 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Catholics, Jews and Protestants have agreed upon 
April 29 as “Brotherhood Day,’ to celebrate “inter- 
group good will and united effort.’’ It is not to 
promote common worship or smooth out doctrinal dif- 
ferences. Itis to make Catholics, Jews and Protestants 
friends, and to direct their united efforts into intelli- 
gent service of the community. 

A motorized covered wagon on rubber tires will 
leave Boston April 16 to follow the trail of Jason Lee, 
a Methodist missionary of one hundred years ago, 
from Boston to Salem, Oregon. Services will be held 
on the way. Jason Lee is called the “Father of Ore- 
gon,’ and the state has put his statue in Statuary 
Hall, Washington. 


Bishop Fred B. Fisher of Ann Arbor announces 
that Professor Hocking of Harvard will give the Loud 
lectures at the University of Michigan “‘on evidences of 
the Christian faith.” Professor Hocking will give the 
background of ‘‘Rethinking Missions,” and the lectures 
will come out at once in book form. 


The Editorial Council of the Religious Press, 
which met in Washington April 12, missed keenly 
James Boyd Hunter, for fourteen years the able edi- 
tor of The Christian Intelligencer, the journal of the 
Reformed Church in America. He died suddenly 
March 18 at the age of seventy. 


“No treaty, no law made by man or God,” says 
Borah, “‘controls munition manufacturers. So long as 
the munition manufacturers wield the influence that 
they do now with governments we shall make little 
progress in reducing armaments or holding navies 
down to a reasonable program.” 


“Tt would be a crushing disaster,” says Dr. 
Cavert of the Federal Council, “if the intellect of the 
church should be so occupied in dealing with the form 
of the scriptures as to have no passion left for declaring 
the gospel contained in the scriptures.” 


Religious weeklies have stemmed the forces of de- 
pression better than most enterprises. Perhaps a sense 
of mission has been the one saving factor in a desperate 
situation. 
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The Dispensation of the Abundant Life’ 


Howard Davis Spoerl 


| I’ the middle of the eighteenth century Eman- 
uel Swedenborg of Stockholm began an 
exposition of the nature and doctrines of 
1 the Lord’s New Church, a task that occupied 
him for twenty years and filled forty volumes of 
theological writings. Contrary to a popular concep- 
tion, Swedenborg was not an other-worldly fanatic 
steeped in occult and mystical lore. Born in 1688, in 
a period fitly described by Professor Whitehead as 
“the century of genius’’—the century of Bacon, New- 
ton, Locke, Descartes and Leibnitz—Swedenborg 
soon placed himself in the front rank of able scientists 
and philosophers. His researches included investiga- 
tions in geology, physics, mathematics and physiology; 
and a belated recognition of his pre-eminence in these 
fields is now according him his rightful place in the 
history of science. 

At the age of fifty-seven, with an ordinary life- 
time of brilliant scientific achievements behind him, 
Swedenborg turned to the study of the scriptures. 
From the scriptures, the inner sense of which he be- 
lieved himself divinely appointed to interpret, he ob- 
tained his conception of the New Church. There had 
been several churches before, he declared, each of 
which had had its day. The latest of these was the 
Christian Church. With this church come to the limit 
of its advance in Swedenborg’s time, the next develop- 
ment was the establishment of the True Christian Re- 
ligion of the Lord’s New Church. The New Church 
was and is to be founded on the divine nature of man 
and the spiritual character of the whole universe. 


~The core of the New Church is an inner church—in- 


ternal to men and constituted by the community of 
people, wherever they may be, who have achieved a 
full development of their spiritual natures. Its charter 
is a dispensation of abundant life. The New Church 
is ordered by the two inner senses of the Word of God, 
which represent Divine Love and Divine Wisdom. In 
its broadest signification the New Church means a 
community of noble and progressive souls who have 
brought the natural aspect of life into harmony with 
this spiritual aspect of Divine Love and Wisdom. It 
is the New Jerusalem of scripture reinterpreted and 
made real in the hearts and lives of human beings. 
According to Swedenborg’s key to the revelation 
of scripture, man is to be saved by freely choosing the 
good life. In so doing he invites the spiritual Influx, 
which is the source of power, love, and wisdom. This 
exercise of free choice is made possible by his divine 
origin and by the fact that God was brought into con- 
junction or coalescence with man in the person of 
Jesus Christ. Man may gain salvation by true re- 
pentance and reform, and by this means only. Sal- 
vation by faith alone is impossible, for faith is meaning- 
less unless it also includes charity. The good life is 


*The writer wishes to acknowledge that this exposition is 
incomplete and perhaps here and there erroneous. [If the latter, 
he asks the indulgence of any group that is misrepresented. 
He wishes also to commend to all readers the principal source of 
the article: ““The New Church in the New World,” by Marguerite 
Block. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1933. 


to be entered into here and now by choosing it and 
making it actual. It does not involve separation from 
the world, but renunciation in the sense of keeping the 
world in its proper place, and making use of its goods in 
harmony with the spiritual life. In other words, the 
religion of the New Church is a religion of freedom, of 
love, of infinite advance, of realization, made effective 
through the adoption of the good life in all its bearings 
and applications. ; 

This True Christian Religion is the antithesis of 
Calvinism, with its mechanical plan of salvation and 
miraculous scheme of redemption. In announcing 
it Swedenborg thus rejected the two most central 
tenets of the old orthodoxy—the doctrines of the 
Trinity and vicarious atonement. Almost before the 
birth of Jonathan Mayhew and of Hosea Ballou he ex- 
pounded objections to orthodoxy that later led these 
men to play their parts in developing Unitarianism 
and Universalism. In rejecting the Trinity, however, 
Swedenborg identified Christ with divinity rather than 
with humanity in the Unitarian sense. But his view 
of the atonement was substantially the same as that 
advanced by Ballou. 

The doctrines of the New Church teach, that the 
object of the Atonement was, not to appease God’s 
wrath, or purchase his favor, or produce any change in 
the Divine Mind, but to effect such a change in human 
minds as to render them receptive ot the divine prin- 
ciples which proceed from the Lord, and thus to recon- 

cile or bring man at-one again with God.* 

As for Swedenborg’s teaching on heaven and hell, 
while he retained both conceptions as necessary to the 
doctrine of choice, it need scarcely be said that he of 
course rejected the hell of brimstone and eternal tor- 
ments that called forth the Universalist protest. Hell 
as now conceived under New Church doctrine is 
primarily psychological; it is the dominion of evil over 
the good in man. Heaven is the most spiritual exist- 
ence; immortality is a leading feature of current 
teachings, always with great emphasis on the fact 
that, if it means anything, immortality includes a pres- 
ent as well as a future state. 

Since Swedenborg was the first apostle of the 
New Church in the sense that the key to scripture was 
revealed to him as an instrument, the establishment 
of the New Church, although supposedly an inevitable 
accomplishment, could best be hastened by the sys- 
tematic spreading of his teachings. Such was the view 
of those who, toward the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and after Swedenborg’s death, undertook to assist 
in the establishment of the New Church. Sweden- 
borg’s theological works were largely suppressed, and 
his Swedish followers persecuted, by the Lutheran 
Church. It was therefore chiefly in England, though 
also in France, Germany, and other Furopean coun- 
tries, that the first New Church organizations were 
founded. Another popular belief, that Swedenborg’s 
followers were mostly Scandinavians, is shown to be 


“Benjamin F. Barrett, “Lectures on the New Dispensa- 
tion,” eleventh edition, Philadelphia: E. Claxton and Company, 
1881, p. 226. 
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false by the early history of New Church organizations. 

In 1785 (the date of the formation of the Oxford 
Association of Universalists) the first English society 
was founded, and this movement was within the 
Church of England! A controversy among the ad- 
herents of the new views led to the emergence two 
years later of the New-Church as a dissenting sect. 
The first general conference was held in 1789. 

Five years earlier, James Glen had carried the 
teachings from London to Philadelphia and Boston, 
and these cities have ever since been as two centers 
of the New-Church in the United States. The found- 
ing of the movement in this country was also ac- 
complished in part by influences from within the An- 
glican Church. It is instructive also to look at the list 
of other parties that contributed to its development. 
This includes Moravians, Quakers, “‘Free-Will’”’ Bap- 
tists, German pietists, Huguenots. Like the Universal- 
ist Church, the New-Church drew its founders from 
many sects. The sects here named, it should be no- 
ticed, all represent ‘‘purist”’ elements of the Ref- 
ormation. 

There were German societies as well as American 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and elsewhere; but through 
Huguenot influence the name du Pont was added to 
Reichenbach as early connected with the New-Church. 
In New England, however, the founders were not 
Schlatters, Tafels, or Wadstroms, but men whose 
family names belong generally to New England his- 
tory. Among the Boston founders there were Caleb 
and Sampson Reed, Theophilus Parsons, Otis Clapp. 
The sons of the early Unitarian Noah Worcester 
cultivated New-Church doctrines within the walls 
of the Harvard Divinity School. Since the first church 
was established in Boston in 1816, under Samuel and 
Thomas Worcester, the Worcester name has persisted 
continuously in the New Jerusalem. A Goddard was 
a founder, and a Whittemore, grandson of Thomas 
Whittemore, is now an official. Webb and Mason, 
famed in Boston’s musical history, were associated 
with the movement. A Sewall from Maine became 
one of its distinguished scholars. In the Middle West, 
while Germanic settlers carried the word to Ohio and 
elsewhere, the Chicago society was founded by a down- 
east farmer. 

The organization of the New-Church is vested 
in two bodies. One, proceeding largely from the 
Pennsylvania establishment, is known as the General 
Church of the New Jerusalem. In general, this is a 
high-church body, with episcopal government, given 
to ecclesiasticism, dogmatism, isolationism, and con- 
servatism. Its center is the religious community of 
Bryn Athyn, near Philadelphia, where an important 
educational institution is maintained. The other 
body, called the General Convention of the New Jeru- 
salem in the United States of America, is largely low- 
church, congregational, cooperative, progressive, and 
liberal. The Convention is centered in Boston and 
in the Theological School which has been located in 
Cambridge since 1889. In 1930 the Convention con- 
sisted of eighty-three societies, 107 ministers, and 
about 6,000 members, exclusive of the churches in 
Africa holding its fellowship. 

The General Church separated from the General 
Convention in 1890. The Convention was organized 


in 1817. The separation came about mainly through 
the insistence of one party, now the General Church, 
that the New-Church should keep itself in isolation 
from contaminating influences of other religious bodies, 
and strengthen its own body of dogma by holding 
close to the eighteenth-century views of Swedenborg. 
The Convention represents the liberal side on these 
issues. It now belongs to the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, and its journal, The 
New-Church Messenger, a weekly founded in 1855, is 
alive to the problems of modern religion and civiliza- 
tion. 

The New-Church, or at least the Convention 
Church, does not regard itself as the exclusive cus- 
todian of the True Christian Religion. Rather is it 
conceived to be an important and perhaps necessary 
agency for the establishment of the New Church on a 
universal basis. An efficient standing committee of 
the Convention is maintained to measure the extent 
of permeation of New Church doctrines throughout 
Christendom under the many names and forms that 
these doctrines take. According to the idea of per- 
meation, which originated with Swedenborg, the world 
will gradually come to a recognition of the New Church 
regardless of the influence of specific organizations. 
God, it is held, delivered the key to its teacher in par- 
ticular, but in so doing He did not plan the New 
Church Convention or vest the only truth in a par- 
tisan body. If the New Church in the general sense 
is to be, its religion is free. Particular organizations 
may advance but never control it. 

It follows that the persistent missionary activities 
of the New-Church are of the most enlightened kind. 
It was never held that the “heathen” were “‘damned”’ 
by reason of their ignorance. The New-Church is 
glad to carry Swedenborg’s interpretations every- 
where, but it does so mainly on request, and has never 
forced itself upon other peoples and cultures. A 
validity of other religions for salvation is recognized, 
provided only that the teachings are conscientiously 
observed. The New Church, if it becomes universal, 
will arise from many sources. 

The Convention has not neglected the social 
gospel. In this connection one may well recount an 
early incident in the development of this liberty- 
loving sect. From 1791 to 1795, a Swedish colony, 
led in part. by English New-Churchmen, was main- 
tained in Sierra Leone. In connection with this 
movement, pressure from New Church sources was 
brought to bear upon the British Government until 
Wilberforce was finally moved to abolish slavery in 
England. At the present time there is a marked dis- 
position on the part of the New-Church League, the 
national young people’s society, to concern itself with 
social problems. Many of the young ministers de- 
velop radical social attitudes like those to be met with 
in the Universalist Church.  @ 

In a day when Unitarians and Universalists are 
establishing a Free Church Fellowship, it is well that 
there be more enlightenment among us concerning 
many other groups besides our own that have long 
stood for the development of the purest kind of re- 
ligious life, on a basis of freedom, generosity, and opti- 
mism. Of such movements is the kingdom of God; 
and surely the New Church belongs among them. 
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The Story of Villalobar 


Johannes 


C W] Readers’ Digest, and now in his new book, 
Y “While Rome Burns,” of which it forms the 
g opening chapter, Alexander Wolcott tells 
openly a story that the initiated have whispered about 
for over a generation. It is a story of the Marquis of 
Villalobar, Spanish Minister to Belgium in the years 
of the World War. What it is like may be surmised 
from the title that Wolcott put on it for The New 
Yorker—“The Villalobar Monster.” With better 
taste in his book he renames the chapter “In That 
State of Life.’ If the heart of Universalism is undy- 
ing faith in every man and in the possibility of doing 
something for the most hopeless, it is one of the greatest 
Universalist stories in modern history. 

Wolcott is a famous raconteur, and we enjoy his 
broadcasts. He is an artist at the business of telling a 
fifteen-minute radio story, and he told the Villalobar 
story with his usual dramatic effect. But we cannot 
help wishing that Brand Whitlock had told the story 
first. We are sure that Whitlock never would have 
called it ‘‘The Villalobar Monster.’’ He might have 
called it ‘The Villalobar Triumph.” 

In Brand Whitlock’s fascinating and terrible 
narrative of personal experience, ‘‘Belgium’”’ (under 
the German occupation), Villalobar appears frequent- 
ly. Whitlock, however, does not give us any biography 
of him. He simply shows him as one of the actors 
in the tragedy. The Marquis comes and goes. There 
is a line here, a bit of light on him there, a story farther 
on. Both became ambassadors. Villalobar and Whit- 
lock, the first representing one of the oldest and 
proudest monarchies, the second one of the most 
modern of republics, worked hand in glove. They saw 
things eye to eye, enjoyed each other’s company, and 
were close comrades and friends. 

There is one amusing story the scene of which is 
the Spanish Embassy in Brussels. Whitlock describes 
the exquisite furnishings—rare pieces from all over the 
world, gifts of kings and queens. 

There was a beautiful Louis the sixteenth table 
which Villalobar had made his desk. When Whitlock 
spoke of it and said he coveted it, Villalobar told him 
that he had picked it up in a second hand shop in 
Toledo. When Whitlock said that he would like to 
rummage through such a Spanish shop, Villalobar 
laughed at him and said: “Oh, it was not my Toledo 
in Spain. It was in your Toledo in Ohio.’ And the 
seven times reform mayor of Toledo, Ohio, for once 
was speechless. 

In Whitlock’s opening chapter we have the world 
on the brink of war but utterly unconscious of it. “I 
have a vision of the Marquis of Villalobar,’”’ writes 
Whitlock in that chapter, “standing beside the Prince 
Napoleon near the great palms of a fountain in the 
conservatory of Prince Ernest de Ligne’s house on the 
Rue Montoyer, looking on the world he estimated to 
a nicety by every one of its various standards.” 
Then came the alarm of war. “I can see him 
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now,” writes Whitlock again, ‘‘as he stood there in 
our small salon shrugging his stout Castilian shoulders 
at mention of it.’” And farther on: ‘‘He drove away in 
the rain in his big green English car, behind Griffin, 
his English chauffeur, who seemed so integral a part 
Olsiera 

War came. Whitlock took over British interests 
and Villalobar French interests. Each annexed various 
other embassies and legations before the war ended. 
The Germans came on full speed, and soon the dip- 
lomats were advised that the Belgian Government 
was departing for the strongly fortified city of Antwerp 
and that a special train would be prepared for them. 
Of that Whitlock wrote: “‘Villalobar and I had a long, 
serious discussion of the situation. I told him of my 
intention to remain in Brussels no matter what should 
befall.” 

When the government left it was Villalobar who 
called Whitlock on the telephone at 11.30 p. m. to 
tell him. When the stupendous gray green horde 
came into Brussels, Villalobar came racing by in his 
ear to pick up Whitlock and show him the unforget- 
table spectacle. j 

When the Commission for Relief in Belgium was 
being organized, with Hoover at the head, both Whit- 
lock and Villalobar were the patrons of it. In the 
fights with German authorities over requisition of 
Belgian food, over enforced labor of Belgian civilians, 
both Whitlock and Villalobar made their energetic 
protests. In the terrible hours of that night when 
Edith Cavell was to die, Whitlock, through Gibson, 
his secretary, for he himself was ill in bed, and Villa- 
lobar, fought to the last ditch for her life. That chap- 
ter, as Whitlock tells it, is as dramatic as anything in 
modern history. 

It is Villalobar who takes Von der Lancken into 
the other room at midnight. Through the closed door 
drift the fierce upbraidings of the Spaniard and his 
appeal to German self-interest. “It is a stupidity. 
Do you want another Louvain on your hands?” And 
he would have gone through to the Kaiser himself at 
the Great German Headquarters on the telephone if 
he had not been prevented. 

So we find the Marquis of Villalobar moving on 
a great stage of world affairs, rendering important 
service, the trusted representative of his nation, the 
associate of crowned heads all over Europe, and a 
friend of our own country, which he had learned to 
love in his earlier years when he had been stationed 
at the Spanish Embassy in Washington. 

Now this in substance is the story that hundreds 
have known in embassies and legations all over the 
world, that every important person in Brussels knew 
when I went there after the war, but which nobody 
believed it right to say anything about. 

This polished gentleman of the world was born 
what people used to call “a monster.” In a proud 
old Castilian family this baby came into the world 
with a strong, virile brain but a dwarfed, misshapen, 
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horrible body. His feet came above where his knees 
should have been, there was no hair on his head, or 
any eyebrows, one hand all his life was a kind of claw, 
and altogether he was a horrible looking specimen of 
humanity. 

As I got the story in Brussels, his people naturally 
were ashamed of him and would not let any but their 
closest friends ever see him. Wolcott does not seem 
to know this part of the story. Just as people in our 
country let their shame stand in the way of doing the 
right thing by such a child, these exalted Spaniards 
were letting this baby grow up to crawl through the 
world, either the butt of every cruel joke or a virtual 
prisoner. 

A noble woman with insight, the Empress Eugenie, 
visited the Villalobar family and was touched by the 
hopeless fate of the child. She asked to be allowed to 
become responsible for his education. Gaining the 
permission of her friends, she brought modern science 
to bear on the case. She had the child lifted up on 
artificial legs to the stature of other children. She 
had teeth, hair, eyebrows, pads, whatever else was 
necessary, supplied to make him look more like other 
children. She gave him the finest tutors. She in- 
troduced him into society. She gave him his chance 
in the world. 

Of course I have no way of checking up on this 
story. It may betrue. It may be false. It may be 
both true and false, but there is this fundamental 
truth in it. If not the Empress Eugenie, at least 
somebody had faith in what the rest of the people 
considered a mere waste human product. Somebody 
took a monster and, with the help of his own stout 
heart, tremendous will and brilliant mind, turned him 
into the friend and ambassador of his king. It may 
be nothing but the gossip of Brussels, but I like to be- 
lieve that it is true that in his own private apartments 
wherever he was, there hung the full length portrait of 
the Empress Eugenie, whom he looked upon as his 
savior. 

Wolcott introduces him in these words: “‘A great 
gentleman from Spain, whose odd, stiff little figure 
moved jerkily across the stage of the World War, 
seems to me as near to a hero as walked the earth in 
that time.”’ 

Then, referring to the fine appearance that the 
Marquis made in society, he writes: “I do not know 
by what heavy and intricate contrivance Villalobar 
raised himself to the stature of other men and managed 
a kind of locomotion. It was serviceable enough, 
however, to carry him to the ends of the earth, and his 
will lent him seven-league boots. Furthermore, it 
was so deceptive to one who did not see him move 
that when he first appeared at court in Madrid, a 
fledgling diplomat already booked for some minor 
post in Washington, a great lady turned quickly 
when she heard his name and told him how, as a girl, 
she had visited in his part of Spain, and how she had 
always wondered whatever became of the Villalobar 
monster. It seems that she had heard curious coun- 
tryside tales of a monster born to the Villalobar line, 
just such a one as shadowed Glamis Castle in those 
days and shadows it today. Such a fascinating story, 
my dear Marquis. Quite gave one the creeps. One 
had heard it everywhere. Had the creature died? 
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Or been killed? Or what? “‘Madame,’ said young 
Villalobar, with a malicious smile twisting his lips, 
‘Tam that monster,’ and bowing low, he shuffled away, 
leaving her to wish she had never been born.” 

In the great round of festivities marking the re- 
turn of the King, the Queen and the government to 
Brussels after the war, I met Villalobar several times, 
and sat near him at dinner. He spoke faultless 
English, as he did French, German, Italian, and other 
languages besides his native Spanish. He was the 
life of any dinner table. At one dinner at which the 
Madame and I were present, Villalobar had just come 
from a journey which had brought him through Lon- 
don. He told us about the King of England sending 
for him to talk about the execution of Edith Cavell. 
Villalobar told King George all about that dreadful 
night. And the King had asked, “Did William 
know?” And when Villalobar had replied ‘No,’ 
his Majesty had said simply, “At least I am glad for 
that.’ To understand this remark we need to re- 
member that Queen Victoria was the grandmother of 
both King George and Emperor William, each destined 
to be in the center of things on opposite sides, in the 
longest, bloodiest war that history has known. 

There are other poignant, dramatic things that 
Wolcott tells which I have not the heart to repeat. 
I never heard them before. They bear on a side of 
Villalobar which I know nothing about—his suspicion, 
his watchfulness, his insistence on knowing personally 
every last and least detail about what came in and 
went out of his embassy. If he was suspicious it 
would have been entirely natural. He was surrounded 
by whispers. The last thing any clerk or assistant 
could do was to refer in any way to his condition or 
offer him the slightest physical assistance. The great 
world in which he moved sensed all that. It some- 
times is spoken of as gay and callous, but it is con- 
siderate. The attributes of a gentleman are akin in 
many ways to the attributes of a Christian. The 
lights all were suddenly extinguished by a quick think- 
ing host at a party in Madrid where the Marquis lost 
his balance and rolled over the floor into the midst of 
the frightened guests. He scrambled to his feet in the 
dark. When the lights came on, he was carrying on as 
if nothing had happened. 

This gallant little figure moved on out of sight in 
1926, when he died at his post in Brussels at the age 
of sixty. Always for me he will typify the service 
that may be rendered by human beings that in our 
blindness we think of as hopeless and useless. 

No man has a moral right to advocate putting the 
hopelessly sick “‘out of their misery,” for always there 
is the possibility that they may be cured, and it has 
been proved many times in the history of medicine 
that the never-say-die spirit with the worst cases of 
one generation may save all cases of that kind in the 
next generation. 

No Christian can consistently despair of changing 
men morally, no matter how insistent some of the 
psychologists may be about our characters being 
fixed for all time before we are sixteen. 

There are many Laura Bridgmans and Helen 
Kellers in the moral realm waiting for a Dr. Howe. 
The story of Villalobar reinforces the fundamental 
faith of the Universalist Church. 
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A French View of Imperialism 
J. Bryan Allin 


overhearing a woman remark to her com- 
panion, “I always try to be philosophical 
about troubles and not think about them at 
It might have been difficult to convince the good 


all.” 
lady that Nietzsche was right in saying that ‘‘the con- 
quest of the world will be accomplished in the name 


of philosophical principles.”’ It is sometimes difficult 
to convince oneself of the truth of that statement; 
for when one sees around him a seemingly meaningless 
welter he is rather inclined to believe with Aristophanes 
that ‘‘whirl is king,” that chaos, or as we prefer to say, 
experiment, has conquered and is regnant. It would 
almost seem that there were, behind our troubles, no 
philosophical principles at all. During such times it 
is reassuring to turn away from the daily newspapers, 
which grow less and less intelligible to the cultivated 
readers we think ourselves, and to read a philosopher 
who has grasped and analyzed the strengths and 
weaknesses of the principles underlying our civiliza- 
tion. It is not so reassuring to reflect that a person 
of Ernest Seilliere’s ability is little known in our 
country. 

Baron Ernest Seilliere was born July 1, 1866. He 
began publishing his analyses of our modern civiliza- 
tion about thirty-five years ago. In the course of the 
years he has produced some fifty volumes, but no 
reader need be frightened by their number. M. Seil- 
liere is French, he wishes to be understood; as a result 
he has appended to many of his books summaries of 
his philosophy by various friendly critics. These 
studies may be consulted with profit. His most im- 
portant volumes are the four which bear the general 
title, ‘La Philosophie de Vimperialisme.’”’ They have 
been translated into German. One of the best studies 
of his work by a commentator is M. Louis Esteve’s 
“Psychologie de Vimperialisme.” I know, however, 
from painful experience that in many cities it is im- 
possible to get books either by or about Seilliere. 
The work of Professor L. J. A. Mercier is especially to 
be recommended. A word of caution is perhaps 
necessary before we begin this brief summary of Seil- 
liere’s philosophy: it may sound dogmatic. The bare 
skeleton of any philosophy would probably sound the 
same. It is only fair to tell the reader, before he is 
convinced that he is reading about another dogmatic 
moralist, that M. Seilliere is genial and kindly in his 
books. He does not condemn even all of the ten- 
dencies he deprecates; he seeks rather to put them to 
a better use. 

Ernest Seilliere has expressed the central assump- 
tion of his philosophy in one word, imperialism, which 
every commentator must explain. He means by 
imperialism what Nietzsche meant by the ‘‘Will to 
Power,” or what Hobbes meant by the “desire for 
power,” or what in the older Christian terminology 
was meant by the libido dominandt, the lust for power. 
In its commonest form it might be called faith in one- 
self, that is, the confidence that one can accomplish 
something, develop himself, hold and increase his 
possessions, and dominate others. It is a powerful 


force with which all moralists have been obliged to 
deal. The older Christian theology called it original 
sin. ‘‘What,” says M. Seilliere, “is originalsin.... 
if it is not the Will to Power which the moral and re- 
ligious man must curb and direct?” 

In itself this kind of imperialism is neither good 
nor bad; it becomes good or bad through its use. If 
every man had his desires under control and men 
sought truly human ends (and that is the ultimate 
goal of Seilliere’s philosophy); if, in his terms, a ra- 
tional imperialism prevailed, the Will to Power would 
be a source of vital energy. But it has always been a 
stumblingblock. The Church saw that and imposed 
rigorous religious controls. These controls were de- 
stroyed by Rousseau, who introduced unrestrained 
imperialism and unsubordinated individualism. Rous- 
seau, says Seilliere, inaugurated the great paradox of 
our time: “Humanitarian mysticism for yesterday and 
tomorrow but unchecked individualism for today.” 
As Alice in Wonderland remarked, “Jam yesterday 
and jam tomorrow, but never jam today.’ Those 
who prefer daily bread to the jam of yesterday and 
tomorrow must turn away from romanticism. If one 
cannot accept the discipline of the Church, and by the 
Church Seilliere means the Catholic Church, he must 
rely on tradition and instinct guided and enlightened 
by reason, for it is to reason that Seilliere turns in 
seeking a guide for the modern man. 

Controlling this universal imperialism is no light 
task, and it is important to know how Seilliere defines 
the reason he proposes to utilize for its control. To 
be reasonable or rational, he says, one must take ad- 
vantage of “all social experience accumulated by the 
race in the past: subconscious experience which 
manifests itself through instincts, through traditions, 
through altruistic feelings of pity, of devotion, of 
charity; but above all personal and conscious ex- 
perience which is recapitulated in decisions motivated 
by reason.” He is sharply opposed to the Cartesian 
concept of reason as an ontological entity which exists 
apart from man. Descartes said that man is born 
reasonable, and that reason is the most equitably 
divided of human faculties. He thus created a sort of 
natural reason which was later reinforced by Rous- 
seau’s natural goodness. Reason, he said, exists a prior?; 
for Seilliere reason is simply the sum of experience, 
principally social experience, slowly accumulated and 
synthesized by the race. This kind of reason grows 
and develops in the race as in the individual, and it is 
this increasing wisdom of the ages which Seilliere pro- 
poses to put to work to curb the imperialism we have 
been discussing and the kind of mysticism to which 
we now turn. 

We are all imperialists in a greater or less de- 
gree; we are likewise all mystics. ‘The mystic,” says 
M. Seilliere, “is nothing else than an imperialist who, 
feeling his own weakness, feeling his personal incapacity 
to satisfy his instinctive appetite for expansion and 
domination, tries to procure support from on high.” 
Every man needs to feel that he has some one or some 
force behind him, and in so far as he relies on this force 
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for inspiration he is a mystic. Rousseau exalted the 
mot, the ego, the individual, so much that he came to 
believe that the individual was privileged. This led 
to an irrational (or super-rational) search for an al- 
liance with a God who could aid his personal im- 
perialism. He found it in God-Nature. With the 
help of God-Nature and the belief in the natural good- 
ness of man endowed with natural reason, he was able 
to establish the religion of humanity. 

That is the origin of what M. Seilliere calls social 
mysticism. It affirms that since man is naturally 
good, his instincts must be the voice of providence. 
It says in effect: “The uncultured natural man who 
acts on instinct, the savage, in Europe the man of the 
people less spoiled by civilization than the bourgeois, 
is God’s ally. Asa result he is good by nature and is 
predestined to have power which it is only a question 
of his conquering with the aid of heaven.” There- 
fore, to cite but one example from Seilliere, the man 
of the people thinks himself particularly enlightened, 
if not infallible, in matters of government and legis- 
lation. Thus we have universal suffrage and non- 
selective criminal juries. This kind of mysticism may 
lead to an alliance of the oppressed in the struggle for 
concessions from their present conquerors, but it must 
be powerfully restrained by reason. 

The second kind of mysticism, mysticism of race, 
is a perversion of the sound instinct of patriotism. 
Remembering always the first kind of mysticism, that 
of humanity or of society on which all other forms of 
mysticism are based, we may define this kind of mysti- 
cism as a belief that the men of my race are God’s 
allies, that my race is the best race. If we chance to 
be white we must take up ““The White Man’s Burden.”’ 
If we chance to be Nordic we must purify the race of 
all who are not long-headed blonds. Hitler has that 
in mind. Inferior races, those whose heads are short 
or whose hair is dark, if they are unfortunate enough to 
be living in Nordic countries, must find what con- 
solation they can in concentration camps, after, and 
this is important, they have been sterilized. A book 
has recently appeared pleading for a Protestant and 
Nordic America. (It will no doubt be especially 
popular in Central and South America.) I mention 
its appearance merely to show that the problems 
Seilliere discusses are real problems today. 

The third kind of mysticism is artistic or esthetic 
mysticism. It affirms that the artist, who is born that 
way and cannot be other, is the elect of God. Since 
artists are born esthetes they need not give themselves 
over to weary hours of laborious study in order to’per- 
fect their works. They need not even try to be in- 
telligible to the masses, since the masses are bourgeois 
and cannot understand anyway. The recent rebuke 
administered by Ethel Barrymore to the women of 
Philadelphia is a perfect example of this kind of 
fatuity. In literature the attempts of Gertrude Stein 
to write in an idiom, or, perhaps better, in words 
peculiar to Gertrude Stein, is the final absurdity of the 
esthetic mystic. The better side of esthetic mysticism 
is to be found in the renewed courage the artist gets to 
go on with his work in the face of public indifference. 
It must be admitted that the artist often needs some 
such encouragement. 

The fourth and final kind of mysticism is emo- 


tional or passionate mysticism. It asserts that the 
erotic passions of man are the voice of an allied God 
speaking through his heart. Seilliere suggests hope- 
fully that this kind of mysticism can give conjugal 
relationships greater stability and depth if it is properly 
restrained, but that if it is not properly restrained by 
social conventions based on the wisdom of the race, it 
leads to regression by disorganizing the family, the 
best teacher of the child. One might say, in semi- 
philosophical terminology, that it universalizes Holly- 
wood. 

One need hardly dwell on this kind of mysti- 
cism, but one need not think the problem dead. I 
asked a bookseller the other day what kinds of books 
were most popular; he told me economics and erotica. 
The emotional mystics of yesterday are the erotica of 
today, and one can hardly believe that the citizens of 
tomorrow, or of today for that matter, are seeking the 
wisdom of the ages in their works. Whether they are 
finding it in present-day economics need not be here 
discussed. 

These, all too briefly, are the kinds of mysticism 
Seilliere finds at work today. The reader may ask: 
But what of Christian mysticism? For M. Seilliere 
the strength of Christian mysticism lies in the disci- 
pline behind it, a discipline based on ‘‘the most re- 
fined moral experience of the human species.” The 
Catholic Church knows better than any secular in- 
stitution how to utilize this appetite without letting it 
get out of bounds. “Through its preliminary teachings 
and its incessant hierarchic control it warns enthu- 
silastic and ecstatic souls to remain humble and con- 
serve the feeling of social discipline in the interpreta- 
tions of their emotional experiences.”’ Christianity’s 
pessimistic psychology, its deep-rooted belief in orig- 
inal sin, is opposed to the theory of natural goodness. 
The Church realizes that such a theory leads back- 
wards, not forwards, since it obviates the necessity of 
guidance towards a higher goal. Christian mysticism 
is impregnated with experience of the world, and its 
inspirations are utilized by the conscious faculties for 
the cultivation of social virtues. 

Nothing could be more irrational than to extir- 
pate this faith from those who have it. It is because 
there are many who have no such faith and never will 
have it, and one must add regretfully that Seilliere is 
forced to include Protestants in this group, since 
Protestantism unloosed individual mysticism, that 
he has proposed a discipline for those outside the 
Church. His attitude, as he says, is one of expecta- 
tion and of preparation. His ultimate faith is op- 
timistic. If man will only utilize the wisdom he has 
accumulated and not be led astray, he can make his life 
happier and more fruitful. Even the aberrations of the 
last century may be put to good use; some indicate 
new paths, some warn us what to avoid. Perhaps the 
reader of this too-condensed summary of a few of M. 
Seilliere’s many ideas may feel that his philosophy 
offers criticism of such essential concepts that, whether 
he agrees or not, he will be impelled to read Ernest 
Seilliere himself. That is all this essay hopes to ac- 
complish. 

* * * 
Public economy in normal times is perhaps the least popular 
of American virtues—Owen D. Young. 
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Jesus as a Speaker 
Raymond H. Barnard 


ay ESUS is a model for voung speakers and min- 

>) Z isters; they would do well to follow One who 
Ge hy] was a master of himself and of men, and 
S| therefore, in large part, a master of speech. 
It might even be considered an impertinence to 
call Jesus a speaker, since, in a strict sense, his utter- 
ances were not speeches at all. He spoke in public 
squares of cities, on the beaches of lakes, before syna- 
gogue groups, in boats, and on hillsides, but it is 
reasonable to believe that he sat for many of these 
occasions. Besides, these “‘speeches’’ resembled dis- 
cussion groups, open forums, expositions by the ques- 
tion-and-answer method, and story-telling, rather 
than the formal, one-sided, rostrum-elevated speeches 
of our own time. At the present, we are returning to 
his method because modern speaking is becoming 
more and more a departure from “oratory,” from 
“elocution,’”’ more and more like informal discussion 
—in our business conferences, directors’ meetings, 
small groups in clubs, lodges and churches, classes 
in schools and colleges, study groups, workers’ edu- 
cation and the like. In this informal give-and-take, 
Jesus more than held hisown. ‘“‘And no man was able 
to answer him a word, neither durst any man from 
that day forth ask him any more questions.” (Mat- 
thew 22 : 46.) 

Jesus very evidently was not afraid of the ephem- 
eral quality of spoken words. We are told—often— 
that the spoken word dies; the written lives. Tons of 
paper are fed into presses annually, and it is no longer 
a distinction to have written a book. Yet Jesus never 
wrote; we are not sure that he could. The only record 
we have is that, possibly, he traced some characters in 
the sand. He had faith in his words; and those words 
lived on and gained force. He had only twelve men 
of uncertain education and intelligence to carry on the 
burden of his teaching. A Sunday school teacher was 
once discouraged because he had only fifteen students. 
His minister effectively satisfied him by remarking, 
“Did you ever stop to reflect that Jesus had only 
twelve?” Any minister’s discontent with the number 
that attend his services may well be resolved by the 
same reflection. 

We can say but little about the man—his voice, 
his manner, his gestures, his posture and the like. 
It is reported in a Roman document of that time that 
he had a soft, sweet voice and was blue-eyed and sandy- 
haired. We can say, however, a great deal by inference 
from the effect of his words on people present in the 
language and thought preserved for us. Officers at 
the bidding of the chief priests and Pharisees did not 
dare seize him, for ‘never man spake like this man.”’ 
(John 7:46.) The Pharisees feared him because 
“the common people heard him gladly.”” (John 12: 
37.) When he appeared again after his death to the 
two disciples on the way to Emmaus, they remarked, 
“Did not our hearts burn within us while he talked 
with us by the way, while he opened to us the scrip- 
tures?” (Luke 24 : 82.) 

How shall we account for his power? Emerson 
once said that there was no speech without a man be- 


hind it. Even so. The man himself—the essence of 
sincerity and earnestness, with the burden of telling 
on his lips. Jesus was essentially a radical—the su- 
preme radical—because he stood for new ideas, a new 
way of living. He upset old notions and stood against 
the mummification of religion into rigid forms, forms 
that had outgrown their ancient usefulness. He ob- 
jected to putting new wine into old wineskins, for the 
wineskins would burst apart. The men of the temple 
were an example of the blind-leading the blind. They 
could see the mote in the eyes of others, but not the 
beam in their own. They used the positivistic cate- 
chism method of instruction to which Jesus could not 
subscribe. His idea was that men must live religion, 
not try to get it by instruction. His words had a 
challenge and freshness of viewpoint, and that always 
commands attention—and dissent. He stood for a 
new deal, a new social order of justice and equality, 
freedom, personal purity and righteousness. ‘“‘So there 
was a division among the people because of him.” 
(John 7:48.) Consequently, the charge brought 
against him that he stirred up the people, that he 
was a demagogue. The Pharisees accused him of 
deceiving the people. (John 7:12.) But he was not 
a demagogue, and he certainly did not deceive. He 
was too disinterested for that. A demagogue is es- 
sentially selfish; he uses the people as a tool to gain 
his ends. But Jesus had no personal ends to serve. 
Nor did he conceive himself as standing entirely 
against the old order, but rather against the abuses 
that had grown up. “Think not that I am come to 
destroy the law, or the prophets: I am come not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill.” (Matthew 5:17.) ‘Fulfill’ is 
used here in the sense of “fill full,’”’ referring to the 
emptied hearts of those who yearned for more than 
the priests gave. Jesus waged relentless war against 
the eye-for-eye doctrine, and urged love, fair play, 
loving your neighbor and enemy. Men must learn to 
turn the other cheek, to give up riches and follow 
him, to serve others (the test of greatness), to give 
alms without letting others know about it. The 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for the Sabbath. 
All this required a changed life. Is it any wonder 
that this young man, eloquent as he was, got into 
trouble, when twenty centuries later we have not yet 
learned to follow him? Jesus, then, had something to 
say and burned with the desire to say it. ‘“Ye have 
heard it said. . . . But Isay unto you. . . .” 

The very nature of his subject-matter determined 
his method. He wished to get the ear of the average 
man—ignorant, superstitious, manacled to form and 
ritual. How was he to do this? He was a teacher 
of life, of conduct—he wanted men to live happily 
and abundantly. He conceived that this was his 
mission—to teach men how to live. He could not be 
a philosopher, because a philosopher cannot speak in 
common terms that the average man can understand. 
He was most like the prophets Isaiah, Micah, Hosea, 
with their ringing message plus a life completely lived. 
He drew for his subject-matter, analogies and simili- 
tudes based upon work, nature, the Book, common, 
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everyday human experience. He appealed strongly 
to the imagination because he spoke in terms that the 
average man could understand. The principle of 
reference to experience in speaking has been lauded in 
speech circles, particularly in the book by Arthur 
Edward Phillips, “Effective Speaking.”’ Jesus used 
this principle to get under the skins of his auditors, 
to gain access to them. His sympathy for people of 
all kinds and classes enabled him to penetrate to their 
secrets. He was not afraid to mix with the poor, the 
downtrodden, the criminals, the prostitutes. There 
was no fear of contamination, of “he that toucheth 
pitch shall be defiled.”” He had the confidence of the 
sound among the unsound, the strong among the 
weak, the healthy among the sick. He himself was the 
Good Samaritan of whom he spoke. He called simple, 
poor, uneducated men for his disciples; he did not draw 
for his recruits from among the men of letters (except 
Judas) or the men of power. He descended to the 
level of the average intelligence, but he lifted them 
to his level. 

Jesus knew that the life of the average man was 
centered about material things, and that his good 
tidings could not take root unless men were made to 
see for themselves the likenesses between a material 
thing or objective event and the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. Every man in his audience could understand 
him when he spoke of a house that was built on sand, 
and another house that was built on rock, and how the 
ability of each to withstand a storm was like building 
your life upon eternal principles or upon shifting, 
vacillating conduct. Furthermore, there was no ar- 
gument; Jesus was not a debater—his technique was 
superior to that. He asked questions, put his op- 
ponent ‘“‘on the spot’’—cornered him, then drove 
home his own point. In this he resembled Socrates. 
He knew that the most skilful type of speaking is that 
in which the hearers make their own inferences; in 
which, in many instances, they do not realize that 
they are being persuaded. A rhetorician has said, 
“Be clear; there is no other rule.” If by clarity he 
meant that an appeal is made to eye and ear so that we 
can reproduce the image mentally, then we can see 
how clear Jesus was. Moth and rust corrupt; every 
one knows that. Consequently, we can appreciate 
the analogy of treasures stored up on earth and in 
heaven. Thieves plundered much in those days, as 
do the gangsters today—men were all familiar with 
that fact. Thieves’ breaking through and stealing, 
therefore, is an apt comparison, and leads his hearers 
to desire security for ‘‘treasures in heaven.’”’ And so 
with the parables—simple stories that could happen to 
any one, that any one could understand. Primitive 
man was fond of stories; so in Jesus’s time; so today— 
a story is more eagerly read than an essay. Many of 
Jesus’s analogies are taken from nature, which men 
in that time knew intimately. One of the favorites is 
sheep (feed my sheep, the ninety and nine, the Good 
Shepherd); others are lilies of the field, a grain of mus- 
tard seed, fruits. ‘Ye shall know them by their 
fruits.” (Matthew 7:16.) A fig tree that is corrupt 
cannot bring forth good fruit; neither can the money- 
changers of the temple, who punished men for walking 
too fast across court on Sunday. They were like a 
dead fig tree. When Jesus wanted to express his sor- 


row over Jerusalem, he depended upon a common 
similitude: “O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest 
the prophets, and stoneth them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her wings, and ye would not.’”’ (Matthew 23 : 37.) 
When he wanted to show the contaminating effect of 
riches, he said: ‘‘It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God.” (Mark 10:25.) “The eye 
of a needle” referred to a door of Jerusalem which 
people entered at night when the city gates were 
closed. Every Jew knew about this, and every resident 
of Jerusalem. The kingdom of God is compared to a 
grain of mustard seed, or is like leaven. Talents should 
not be buried. “‘Ye are the salt of the earth. ... Ye 
are the light of the world.” (Matthew 5 :18-14.) 
Salt was probably the only preservative known at 
that time, and so the analogy gained force. A light 
should be set, not under a bushel, but upon a candle- 
stick; a city should be set on a hill. The priests con-— 
fined their light to the temple and did not let it pass ~ 
to others outside. ‘Enter ye in at the strait gate: for 
wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to 
destruction.”” (Matthew 7:18.) Before us marches a 
procession of real people—the wise and foolish virgins, 
the two sons, the good Samaritan, and a host of others. 
The prostitute whom Jesus saved by his stern reproach 
to her would-be wrongdoers, ‘‘He that is without sin 
among you, let him first cast a stone at her’ (John 
8:7), illustrated his power of the dramatic. This 
incident pointed up his contention that one cannot 
punish another. He was not rebuking these men for 
doing wrong, but questioning their right to judge 
others when they themselves needed perfection. It 
is an excellent example of his fundamental thesis that 
we cannot teach others unless we ourselves are per- 
fect. ‘Be ye perfect, even as your Father which is in 
Heaven is perfect.” (Matthew 5:48.) Sin is an 
omission, the neglect to do good; it is the function of 
religion to release one from inhibitions. 

Robert Louis Stevenson once remarked that the 
world has made more progress on slogans than on 
philosophy and argument. Jesus gave us many 
maxims, chief of which are found in the Beatitudes— 
quotable sayings which have all the force of a proverb 
or epigram. ‘For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” (Matthew 6:21.) Jesus com- 
municates the highest truth by means of simple, 
familiar stories which have the elements of the idyllic 
and the dimensions of the epic. Simple pastoral 
scenes, stories, dear to the men of all ages, and rich 
poetic utterances, made their natural appeal to a 
people steeped in Psalms, Ruth, Job, and the Song of 
Songs. 

Jesus is famous for his use of the paradox—that 
type of pithy saying which arrests attention because 
of its supposed contradiction. Life itself is a paradox; 
secrets are hidden and must be searched out. Every 
one desires self-fulfillment, and it is Jesus’s teaching 
that one can get it only through self-abasement. This 
is the fundamental paradox. “The last shall be 
first’? (Matthew 19:30); “He that findeth his life 
shall lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it’? (Matthew 10 : 39); “And whosoever of 
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you shall be chiefest shall be servant of all” (Mark 
10 : 44); “For unto every one that hath shall be 
given, .... but from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath” (Matthew 25: 
29); “Let not thy left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth”’ (Matthew 6:8); and that supreme paradox, 
“Tove your enemies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you”’ (Matthew 5 : 44). 

Finally, Jesus was effective because he spoke with 
authority. Authority gives the speaker prestige with 
his audience. ‘The people were astonished at 
his doctrine. For he taught them as one having 
authority.” (Matthew 7:28-29.) Jesus confuted 
the Pharisees on various occasions, emerging victorious. 
He made them feel submissive, when it was their aim 
to put him in the submissive role. To what did Jesus 
owe this authority? It was the quality of his life. He 
lived what he believed—loved his enemies, even on 
the Cross when the great test came; played himself 
the major role in the great plot. His life demonstrated 
his teaching. It was his point that religion is caught, 
not taught, that it is lived, not theorized about. 
There is no greater authority than this. His reputa- 
tion gave him an ethical persuasion (in Aristotle’s 
phrase) which no man who has ever lived can even 
approach. It has been said that certain beliefs are 


A Little 


true because Jesus said them. It would be more 
accurate to say that Jesus expressed certain beliefs 
because they were true. He sought the Truth. In 
response to Pilate’s questioning, he said: ‘“To this end 
was I born, and for this cause came I unto the world, 
that I should bear witness unto the truth. Everyone 
that is of the truth heareth my voice.” (John 18 : 37.) 
A great force adding to this authority was the 
constructive nature of Jesus’s teaching. The Ten 
Commandments and the Law were largely negative; 
they established a long series of verbotens and “Thou 
shalt nots.” Jesus, on the other hand, was construc- 
tive. Especially is this noticeable in the core of his 
teaching found in the two commandments: “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is 
like unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets.” (Matthew 22 :37-40.) There was no 
mincing of words, no evasiveness; Jesus was uncom- 
promising in his requirements. He held up a high 
ideal of conduct—none higher—not easy to attain, but 
one which would release man and enrich his life. And 
Jesus himself was the supreme example of what he 
taught. He lived a life as well as preaching how it 
should be lived, and this is the secret of eloquence. 


Sermon 


Robert Tipton 


SAN |HEN the Son of Man cometh shall he find 

i — | faith upon the earth? These words in the 
@ gospel record stand as one of those wistful 
OWNS questions asked by the Master of those 
about him. Twenty centuries have passed since his 
walking by the shores of Galilee, yet the question 
abides as pertinent for those who call themselves 
Christians today as it was for his earliest disciples. 
“Ye call me ‘Lord.’ ”’ 

Christianity finds its genesis and consummation 
in the insight, attitude and personality of Jesus Christ, 
and if the Church is truly Christian it avows its con- 
viction that in Jesus Christ life finds its meaning and 
purpose. 

To his disciples Jesus is not one of the rare white 
souls that have walked the earth. He is the One 
pre-eminent among men whose everlasting imperative 
is “Follow me,” and following him is to be possessed 
of that faith that he so wistfully wondered about. 
Following him is living as he lived, trusting as he 
trusted the inscrutable Will, heroically striving in the 
crucible of human experience with its vicissitudes, 
perplexities and pain to fulfill the will of God and 
establish His Kingdom upon the earth. 

You will note that we have touched upon three 
things that are threatened with being out-moded by 
Liberal Christianity, namely, Jesus as the pre-eminent 
One among men, the will of God and the Kingdom of 
God. But these, mark you, are the fundamental 
implications of Christianity. Jesus believed in God 
as Father. Long before, the Psaimist had sung of the 
pity of the Lord being that of a Father. Jesus knows 
Him as Father. This is the ground of his approach 
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to the Eternal. This is his answer to “‘Why pray?” 

The One within the shadow knows, cares and 
understands, and provides of grace the strength to 
stand midst life’s trials and tribulations. 

The God and Father of Jesus Christ is no tribal 
God, the child of the anthropomorphic speculations 
of man, or the product of the cosmology of his times. 
Neither is God in the mind of Jesus pantheistic, natural- 
istic or monistic. He is the “I am” that inhabiteth 
Eternity—Holy and Righteous Creator and Preserver 
of all. This is the Ged of Jesus Christ. He, too, is 
the God of the Christian who shares and accepts of 
Jesus’ insight into the nature of the universe. 

No dictum of science, no widening appreciation of 
the ethical merits of comparative faiths, no inquiry 
into the genetic development of man, can transcend 
this fundamental conviction of the Christian. 

Faith’s first article is belief in God. Some there 
are in our ranks who quarrel with the name of “‘Father”’ 
because of its sex symbolism. They would substitute 
“love” or some other metaphysical term on the ground 
that it is more consonant with modern thought—but 
is it? ‘Father’ at least is intelligent to the youngest 
among us, and as the pilgrimage towards the sunset 
draws to its close our grasp is for the hand like unto a 
Father’s. “‘When ye pray say ‘Our Father.’ ”’ 

But why pray, why press our faces against the 
dark, why enter our closets and utter words none 
other hears but ourselves? Was Gethsemane agoniz- 
ing an attempt at self-hypnosis, or the lamentation 
of an outraged soul? Jesus Christ provides our answer. 
It is his way of discovering the will of God. It is 
his way of attuning his soul to that will. This of 
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course savors of a mysticism and a transcendentalism 
that the modern temper is out of sympathy with. 
To the humanist it is folly, and to many in our churches 
who still cling to some sort of nebulous evanescent 
belief in Deity, it is at best but a practice of psycho- 
logical benefit that should not be discouraged. But 
let us who profess to be followers of Jesus Christ make 
no mistake about it. To our Lord it was vital—a 
communing with God, and communion is never a one- 
sided matter. Its pre-supposition is of a reciprocal 
relationship. 

We speak of the Bible as the Word of God. That 
Bible stands, for Jew and Gentile, the revelation of 
God’s will. Its abiding value is that there God is 
seen impressing His will upon the souls of men. 
Prayer there is discovered as the technique that brings 
men an awareness of God and the mood to accomplish 
His will. 

The Christian world is more than indebted to the 
school of Karl Barth for the emphasis upon the 
sovereignty of God in the affairs of man, no matter 
what exceptions we may take to other phases of their 
theological system. 

The historical perspective, too, despite the vacu- 
ous mutterings of the prophets of despair, does reveal 
a power that makes for righteousness. Another 
comforting thing to note is that the progressive impetus 
toward righteousness has sprung from the lives of men 
of faith and prayer. From Abraham to William 
Booth, Grenfell, Schweitzer and Kagawa, it has been 
so. “Pour out your soul,” said one of our own times, 


and then goes on in rapturous felicity quoting from 
the Psalter, “and a new heart will I give you and a 
new spirit will I put within you. I will put my spirit 
within you and cause you to walk in my statutes and 
ye shall keep my judgments and do them.” 

Jesus believed in God revealing His will in him, 
and the thing that distinguishes us as Christians is 
our belief, which is our faith, that we too believe 
that God revealed His will and character in Jesus 
Christ. 

The third phase of the faith of our Lord that I 
touch briefly upon is the Kingdom of God. Jesus be- 
lieved in the coming Kingdom of God, the establish- 
ment of peace and good-will among men. His sub- 
limest utterances were in behalf of it. He went to the 
cross for it. When suffering the most cruel torture, 
out of the depth and vastness of his love he could still 
say, ‘Forgive them, Father, for they know not what 
they do.” 

Don’t you ‘see there the very genius of faith? 
Jesus there reveals his inextinguishable faith in hu- 
manity. To Jesus God—the Father—is. Prayer is 
vital and real. In the dark background of that 
dramatic scene on Calvary’s hill is a humanity that 
is strangely perverse, blind and sinful—a humanity 
that in the mass is so subordinate to the forces of 
evil. Yet Jesus believed that all that was ugly and 
cruel in human life could be eliminated or transformed 
into things of beauty and holiness. 

Now is that faith of our Lord the possession of 
your life and mine? 


Knowledge Comes but Wisdom Lingers 


George Milton Janes 


OWLEDGE may be defined as an acquaint- 
ance with facts or the possession of informa- 
tion; learning, scholarship, and erudition 
are similar terms. Wisdom, on the other 
hand, is more than knowledge; it is the power of 
judging soundly and dealing broadly with facts and 
their relation to human life and welfare. As Landor 
says: “Wisdom consisteth not in knowing many 
things, nor even in knowing them thoroughly; but in 
choosing and following what conduces the most cer- 
tainly to our lasting happiness and true glory.” 
Coleridge tells us that ““common sense in an uncommon 
degree is what the world calls wisdom.’’ Wisdom is 
knowledge plus; insight is its other name. 


Charles Lamb’s whimsical essay on “Roast Pig” — 


illustrates how men gain wisdom. The Chinese, it 
seems, when they wished to have roast pig, burned 
down a house in order to have that delicacy, and only 
after much sacrifice learned that a small fire under a 
spit would do just as well. This adaptation of means 
to ends was wisdom. Likewise the universal experi- 
ence of the race becomes a body of collective wisdom. 

The wise man avoids the errors and follies of the 
past, and is perfectly willing to be a pioneer if wisdom 
points that way. Pioneering when unnecessary 1s 
expensive, for experience is a dear teacher and only 
fools insist on paying the price. The price of wisdom 
is above rubies. The business of living requires wis- 
dom which is more than knowledge. A learned man, 


for instance, may be an educated fool, wise in his 
own conceits. ‘The ideal scholar,” we are told, ‘“‘is 
not (to use the Jewish phrase) a donkey, loaded with 
books, but a man prepared to cope with the situations 
of life and widen the skirts of light.”” Such a man 
possesses not only knowledge but also wisdom. __ 

Intelligence considered alone is the capacity for 
knowing, for learning, for intellectual development 
which by study and experience may become wisdom, 
the highest manifestation of intelligence. Real edu- 
cation is not the piling up of facts, but rather the de- 
veloping of the power of wise selection, the relating of 
cause and effect, the development of judgment, and 
the unfolding of a man’s intellectual and spiritual 
personality. Educational intelligence tests are simply 
the indications of capacity and nothing more. The 
trouble is that to many men knowledge comes, but 
wisdom lingers. 

Now knowledge is not to be sneered at, but to it 
must be added reflection and wisdom. Knowledge 
gives merely the raw material for selection. <A pile of 
bricks dumped in front of a vacant lot is not a house. 
A plan and an architect are needed. Likewise men 
are made up of instincts, emotions, and feelings, and 
these with most people are the masters of life; indeed 
in all men they are the driving force, the dynamic of 
achievement. Intelligent behavior is the great need. 
Men are ruled largely by opinion, prejudice, and dog- 
ma, and reflection is largely absent. They may know 
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a good deal and even be like the man who knew every- 
thing and understood nothing. The half-educated 
must go. 

A distinction has been drawn between the litera- 
ture of knowledge on the one hand and the literature of 
power on the other. The literature of knowledge has 
to be rewritten quite frequently as discoveries are 
made and conditions change; it is even said that a 
textbook in chemistry or physics is out of date as soon 
as it is published. The literature of power, however, 
never becomes old; it is, as Milton said, “‘the life blood 
of master spirits stored up on purpose for a life beyond 
life.’ The Bible, the dialogues of Plato, the writings 
of Homer and Shakespeare, the poetry of Dante and 
Milton, and some of the writings of Carlyle and Emer- 
son, are examples. This literature of power is the 
guide of those who would live in the spirit. 

The fundamental question is in regard to the 
meaning of things. Plenty of facts are adduced, but 
an answer to the question of meaning is lacking. 
Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers. Eccentric 
John Randolph declared in his prejudice against wool 
manufacturing that he would go out of his way a mile 
to kick a sheep, and an American college professor 
has said he would go the same distance to avoid meet- 
ing a merely well-informed man. Verily, knowledge 
is not enough. 

An illustration of the fact that knowledge comes, 
but wisdom lingers, is seen in the sophisticated person, 
the quality described colloquially as the high hat. 
Usually such a person cannot be taught. He knows it 
all; he is superior. But his sophistication keeps him 
within the commonplace; it makes him a snob. In- 


A Human | 


seed potatoes. 


“A Human Document” is one of the articles that 
we owe to The Christian Regisier, under an arrangement 
for joint publication of several pages. The Rev. Frederic 
J. Gauld, acting editor, says in an editorial note to the 
article in the Register that to many of us the problem of 
-unemployment means only statistics of idle workers 
and amounts expended in relief. “The meaning of 
unemployment in terms of human anguish is un- 
known.” If any one begins to read this letter he will 
read through to the.end. We agree with Mr. Gauld: 
“Tt will help better than volumes ot academic discussion 
to show what the unemployed worker thinks.” And 
it will tend to change some spectators into zealous re- 
formers, 

The Editor. 
To the Editor: 


=aIN July, 1933, there was an article by Mr. Robert 
4] T. Weston on “The Mind of the Workingman,”’ 
about what he was thinking. 

I want to answer that for one man anyway. 
There are five in our family, my wife and three children, 
one, three, and six years old, and myself. Weliveina 
house that is dry when it is not raining. Our oldest 
child has not had.a pair of shoes on for a month. We 
have about two dollars’ worth of furniture and about 
one hundred books; also a good many pamphlets you 
people put out. Have not seen any wheat bread for 
two weeks. Have fruit put up, but no sugar. Have 
a horse to farm with this year, but no harness or any 
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deed nothing is more sterile than sophistication, which 
usually consists in knowing too much about unessen- 
tial and transitory matters. You can always tell 
such a man, but you can’t tell him much. 

Another illustration is afforded by the present 
feeling among so many of bitter disillusionment con- 
cerning life, and that men’s efforts end only in futility. 
That this feeling is nothing new does not seem to be 
apparent. ‘‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity,” said 
the preacher many years ago, but his idea has never 
met with general acceptance. Pessimism has never 
been the permanent jailer of the human soul. Job at 
one time was willing to curse his birthday and die, but 
he finally achieved a larger wisdom. 

Life is a process of adjustment, a matter of adap- 
tation. In the long run, Nature has its own way; it 
either makes people wise or it kills them. Knowledge 
is not enough, for what is required is knowledge plus. 
The world is full of knowledge; men in a sense know 
too much and are the slaves and not the masters of 
their knowledge. Good government and social justice 
lag behind. We have more moral, economic, political, 
and historical knowledge than we know how to reduce 
to practice; the machine has reduced us to a sort of 
slavery; there is an abundance and even a surplus of 
food accompanied by starvation on the part of many; 
we all know that war is a gigantic folly. Mere knowl- 
edge may serve either to build a battleship or a mer-. 
chant vessel, to publish salacious works or to print 
good books, to seek graft or to fight for good govern- 
ment. What is needed is creative wisdom to do away 
with the paradox that knowledge comes, but wisdom 
lingers. 


Document 


Owe $430 on this place; last year’s 
taxes and last year’s payment. Was working on the 
C. W. A. but the first bunch that was cut off I was in. 
In one mile of me is a man that owns three farms; has a 
saw mill and a feed mill. He drives to work on the 
C. W. A. ina nice car. When I was laid off I had six- 
teen cents in money and one dollar and thirty-five cents 
due me for two months. I wrote a letter. They said 
they would come and investigate me. Then I went 
twenty-five miles to see the county-welfare secretary. 
She said she would be over in a day. I then wrote 
another letter. Noanswer. I also wrote tomy United 
States Senator. No answer. We have a cow and 
twenty-three chickens but I can’t let my children have 
the eggs (we sometimes get as many as five in a day) 
because they have to buy the salt, soda, baking powder, 
matches, and oil. 

Now, Mister Editor, when it is cold enough to 
freeze water that is back against the wall in your living 
room, and you have a barefooted boy huddled around 
the fire, your thoughts may not be so cheerful, especially 
if you try to coax the children to eat some supper and 
they have grown tired of cornbread. It makes one gaze 
into the fire late at night. Then the assessor would 
come around, and you tell him to try and get you some 
relief, and he would ask what your politics were. Then 
when you get the blues your wife tells you jokes to 
cheer you up, and when she gets the blues it’s your 
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turn to do the same. I don’t think Mr. Weston can 
put himself in that state of mind. 

Well, as to how I think about it. Only last night 
I was in a debate upholding the New Deal. One of the 
gentlemen on the other side is a school teacher. First 
he would knock the New Deal; then talk about how 
easy it was to get on the government payroll. Said he 
was on it himself during his vacation, which is so in 
fact. He laid off a few days and went to Washington, 
D. C., as he called it, just to see the Capital. Of course, 
he said, what a big bunch of thieves they were running 
the relief. You may well imagine how I felt. As I 
try to reason things out, that man has been teaching 
for thirty years and is highly respected and strictly 
honest—that is, the local brand of honesty. Is it any 
wonder that the rank and file of the Hill Billies of West 
Virginia do not possess a very high degree of culture? 
Iam a Hill Billy myself. 

In our family there is no discord, but I think Mr. 
Weston gave a pretty true account of most families. 
I suppose you are wondering why I have not blown my 
brains out long ago. Well, I would be more of an ex- 
pense dead than alive. We have no insurance, and 
then I want to do everything I can to do away with the 
profit system. And I want to train my children the 
best I can to help do away with it. I want to say that 
The Christian Register stands at the front among the re- 
ligious journals on its social vision, in my opinion, but 
still I think it could go further and should go further. 
My religion, also my wife’s, is Humanity. All I see 


left for me to do is to move to a city near here with 
nothing so the charity workers won’t have a chance of 
overlooking me. When they ask, “‘Where are you from?” 
and I say the country they will say, “Oh, you should 
not have left the country. One can always at least 
have a good living in the country unless he is just too 
lazy to work.” That will add five more to the relief 
rolls next winter, when three or four dollars per week 
until I could plant something would keep us here to- 
gether. Now I have not told what I am thinking, but 
you can study this letter and see what the mind of one 
man is thinking. 

My reason for writing this is that I think Mr. Wes- 
ton would like to see that at least one workingman is 
thinking. I think that it will shake some up to greater 
activity towards social work. We have no newspaper 
here that would print anything like this. It is not good 
taste. 

A lady at Summersville Moss sends me The 
Christian Register sometimes, which I am glad to get. 
I hope you will please print this and send me a copy 
of it, or as much of it as you see fit. And use my name 
as you think best. 

James S. Lovett. 

Leander, W. Va. 


P.S. Excuse this paper as itis all Ihave. Please 
excuse me for leaving out so many words as I am not 
able somehow tonight to keep my mind on what I am 
doing. 


Early Unitarians 
Charles Graves 


Chapter V 

RiT’ may be set down with considerable certainty 
that the nine men meeting at Mr. Tappan’s 
in Brookline on the evening of October 28, 
1824, are the persons who agreed the time had 
come to see what could be done to further the cause 
of Unitarianism by organizing a ‘‘convention of Uni- 
tarian clergy and laymen to meet annually, or oftener.”’ 
“Messrs. Ware, Jr., Tappan, and Gannett” had been 
chosen a committee to prepare and offer a “‘plan for 
such a convention.” 

At the meeting of the “A. A.” on November 24, 
1824, at the home of Mr. Bond on Winthrop Place, 
Boston, “Dr. Ware offered a written report in favour 
of a Unitarian Convention.’ Ten members were 
present. They were ‘Messrs. Sullivan; Bond; Gan- 
nett; Loring; Ware, Sr.; Dewey; Channing; Tappan; 
Parkman; and Bradford.’ The report offered by 
Dr. Ware read: 

“The committee appointed to propose a plan for a 
Convention of Unitarian Christians recommend: 

“That a meeting of Unitarian Christians from 
different parts of this state and the United States be 
appointed to be held in Boston on the 27th of January 
next or on such other day as the committee to be 
chosen may elect for the purpose of conferring to- 
gether on the expediency of forming a bond of union 
with a view to infuse a spirit of activity and give di- 
rection to their exertions for promoting benevolent 
designs and the interests of pure religion. 


“To carry this design into effect we further 
recommend: 

“That a committee be appointed to prepare a 
list of names of persons, clergymen and laymen, who 
shall be invited to compose the conference.” 

The subject was fully discussed, pro and con. 
There were some who feared it might not be a success, 
and that the results, if unsuccessful, would involve 
disastrous defeat. “It was suggested,” thus read the 
minutes of that November meeting, “by some gentle- 
men that the winter season was not a convenient time 
for gentlemen at a distance to visit the metropolis; 
that an effort to call together a representation of the 
Unitarian body might, if unsuccessful, disappoint 
those who would assemble, and give an unfavorable 
impression of our strength and zeal to our orthodox 


.brethren; and it was said the spirit of Unitarianism 


was opposed to frequent meetings and violent party 
efforts.” 

Those favoring the committee’s report replied 
‘that the meeting of the Legislature afforded a very 
convenient opportunity to convene friends of rational 
Christianity, many of whom were members of the 
General Court; that invitations might be given in such 
a manner as not to convey the expectation of having a 
general meeting of the Unitarian body; that a con- 
vention, by promoting acquaintance among Uni- 
tarians in different parts of the country, collecting 
intelligence, and consulting upon measures interesting 
to the party, might do much good; that in this age 
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nothing was to be feared from a publicity that was 
unsought; that a small assembly, and feeble results 
would expose to ourselves our deficiencies and thus 
excite to increased exertions; that our lukewarmness 
and local views had been detrimental to the cause; 
and that the best principles required exertion to diffuse 
them.”’ 

Thus was the matter discussed back and forth 
among those who were fearful of heart and those who 
were strong. ‘These men were very human, and their 
motives and feelings as complex as human life itself. 
Dr. Ware’s modest report was amended. That was 
inevitable. Unitarians seldom accept anything as 
originally presented. Even the interlineations in this 
report leave one in doubt as to just what amendments 
may have been proposed. But the conclusion of the 
matter is embodied in this: 

“Voted: unanimously, to accept the report of 
the committee that a meeting of Unitarian Christians 
from different parts of the State and the United States 
be held in Boston on January 27th next or on such 
other day as may be appointed; and that Messrs. 
Ware, Sr.; Tappan; Walker; Channing; Bradford; 
Sullivan; and Loring be a committee to carry the de- 
sign into effect.” 

The proposed convention was undoubtedly a 
chief topic of conversation whenever and wherever 
these “Unitarian Christians’? met. On December 29 
it is recorded: “‘Considerable conversation took place 


respecting the proposed convention of liberal Chris- 
tians.”’ 

And again at Mr. Palfrey’s on January 12, 
1825: “The proposed Unitarian Convention was dis- 
cussed at much length.” At this meeting of the 
“A, A.,” fourteen members being present, three reso- 
lutions were voted: 

1. “That all Unitarian clergymen within a 
reasonable distance, of right views, be invited.” 
2. “That it be left to the committee to determine 
what is a reasonable distance.” 3. “That the com- 
mittee be requested to prepare a written statement to 
be laid before the Association at a meeting to be held 
previous to the meeting of the convention.” 

The next meeting of the “‘A: A.” was on January 
25, 1825, two days before the date set for the proposed 
convention, at the home of Dr. Channing. ‘Messrs. 
Higginson; Guild; Tappan; Bond; Channing; Ware, 
Sr.; Walker; Ware, M. D.; Eliot; Norton; Loring; 
Reed; Sparks;” are recorded as being present. “Dr. 
Ware read a statement prepared to be laid before the 
Convention.’” Apparently there was little or no dis- 
cussion of this statement. It was “Voted: That it 
be accepted and that Dr. Ware be requested to read it 
to the Convention.” ‘Messrs. Bond; Guild; Tap- 
pan; and Higginson”’ were selected as ‘‘a committee 
to make arrangements for the Convention.” 

The matter of further Unitarian organization is 
now on the lap of the gods. 


Conscience and Compulsory Military Training” 


Many church bodies throughout the United States have of- 
ficially gone on record as being opposed to compulsory military 
_ training. These include: Northern Baptist Convention, Con- 
gregational and Christian Churches, Disciples of Christ, Friends 
General Conference, Methodist Wpiscopal Church, Presbyterian 
Church in the U. 8. A., Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America, Reformed Church in America, and United Presbyterian 
Church. In several of these official statements conscientious 
objectors to war and preparations for war have been assured that 
they would receive the moral support ot the churches with which 
they are identified. 

The issue of the freedom of conscience has now been joined 
in the suspension from their respective institutions of learning of 
several students who refused on the grounds of conscience to 
take military drill. Ennis H. Coale and Wayne Lees have been 
suspended from the University of Maryland; Albert Hamilton 
and Alonzo Reynolds, Jr., have been suspended from the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, and more recently seven 
conscientious objectors to military drill were suspended from 


Ohio State University. Many of these students are adherents 


of communions which are members of the Federal Council. 

The primary responsibility for making military drill com- 
pulsory rests with the local college or university administration. 
The Attorney General of the United States has ruled (June 20, 
1930) that even in the case of land grant colleges it is required 
only that military training be offered and not that students be 
required to take military drill. In the light of this fact we re- 
spectfully urge that students having conscientious objections to 
military drill be excused from such courses by the responsible 
officers of the colleges and universities in question. We concur 
in the judgment of the more than three hundred prominent 


*Statement adopted by the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, January 
26, 1934. 


educators who, in a petition to the House Committee on Appro- 
priations, stated that the procedure of allowing military officers 
under appointment by the War Department to teach in civil 
schools and colleges ‘“‘is not in accord with the best American 
tradition, or with the best interests of education.”’ We believe 
that action on the part of local college and university authorities 
exempting conscientious objectors from military drill would meet 
with the overwhelming approval of the vast majority of the Chris- 
tian thinking people of the nation, who do not regard it as in ac- 
cord with Christian principles to do violence to the conscience 
of the individual. 

There is still another aspect of this question to which we 
would call the attention of the people of our churches. In cer- 
tain instances court decisions have been rendered sustaining the 
action of university authorities in suspending from their studies 
undergraduates having conscientious objections to military drill. 

The American people, however, in their conception of the 
relation of Church and State have consistently maintained that 
each has functions and privileges which cannot properly be in- 
vaded by the other. The action of state courts, in upholding the 
suspension from civil institutions of learning of conscientious 
objectors to military drill, constitutes in our opinion a grave 
abridgment of the fundamental rights of religion—rights which 
the American people have been led to believe would be respected 
by the State as they are cherished by the Church. 

The view which we hold is that expressed by Chief Justice 
Hughes that “when one’s belief collides with the power of the 
State, the latter is supreme within its sphere and submission or 
punishment follows. But, in the forum of conscience, duty 
to a moral power higher than the State has always been main- 
tained.” 

In the light of the foregoing we reaffirm our conviction that 
civil educational institutions should not make military training 
compulsory. We believe that in institutions where military 
training is now compulsory students having conscientious scruples 
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against military drill should be permitted to continue their 
studies, and that in those cases where such students have been 
suspended they should be immediately reinstated and given the 
opportunity to resume their studies. 

* of * 


LOYALTY SUNDAY RETURNS 


Additional returns from Loyalty Sunday observance are 
listed below. We have now heard from 144 churches and have 
also received gifts from three individuals which have not been 
credited to any local church. 


Connecticut: 
Stanahnrcie. eesti ot a ee i dys $ 6.40 
Illinois: 
Oak Park (additional) ........... +e 0.00 
Massachusetts: 
Lynn (additional) 
ATIMICHIURGACC: Wap Pret ss as 10.00 
StoushtOnwr Meat ere Atos e one cee 11.20 
Michigan: 
GON CONGmRA CME eT sw atin oe 10.00 
New York: 
ANU OTOY Oa ashe Si ea a acs Sar a a 59.50 
Dolzevilles(additional) F022. .).8. 5.00 
IMIGITiShee eee ee Aeron aioe oe 11.00: 
NAVAL H gO) Oe RN ee aR A Sr A ee 1.50 
North Carolina: 
Outlaws Bridge: 
GHUrchimeeenen see ne a. evra 4.87 
ECO Utlawe te rs-hoee eee ook es 50 
Mrceio thio Bereerssian ose) asscne. 1.00 
—— $ 140.87 
Individual: 
Olam andere seer were ees es. 5.00 
Total credited to local churches for week end- 
havi NfOh UL a): DIC Y Ce eer aie oe near $ 140.87 


Rotaleiromandvidwals’. +. .2y) asec nce = 5.00 
Previously reported! eit). ccc e eee g st 2,337.74 


Grand total up to and including April6,1934 ........ $2,483.61 


RECENT MEETINGS ON PEACE 


Because of the conviction that an emergency has arisen in 
the international situation, the members of the Commission 
on International Justice and Good Will and the Committee on 
Relations with Foreign Churches of the Federal Council were 
summoned to New York, Thursday, March 15. 

The meeting was held in the George Washington Hotel. 
Some thirty were present. Professor Hill of Vassar College pre- 
sided. Walter Van Kirk, secretary of the Commission on Inter- 
national Justice, declared that if the nations pursue their present 
course war is inevitable. 

In that event what will be the attitude of the churches? 

In its moral implications that crisis is here and the churches 
should not wait, but determine what they should and must do 
now. 

After much animated discussion the following items were 
adopted as objectives in a program of immediate action: 

1. To protest against any appropriation by Congress for 
expenditures under the Vinson Bill. } 

Even though this measure has been passed by Congress and 
signed by the President, this is “not a closed issue’ and it is our 
duty to inform the President and Congress of our strong opposi- 
tion to this “big navy” proposition. 

2. To favor an embargo on shipments of arms by this country, 
to all parties engaged in conflict. To endeavor to secure similar 
action by other nations. 

4. To favor the policy already announced which would 
establish international control and inspection of armaments. 

5. To support Senator Nye’s bill for the investigation of the 
private manufacture of arms. 


6. To support President Roosevelt’s desire for a Non-Ag- 
gressive Pact (by which each nation agrees not to send its troops 
into the territory of any other nation). 

A “Message to the Churches of All Lands” prepared by the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council, was approved. 
It will be revised and released soon. 

Several speakers stressed the dangerous apathy toward this 
critical situation which prevails throughout the churches. There 
seems to be a profound indifferenec. (There was prior to 1914—- 
even President Taft could arouse no interest.) 

There is grave doubt as to how much real authority such a 
gathering has to assume to speak for the churches of the country. 

The Senate of the United Sttaes has never yet approved the 
principle of compulsory arbitration. 

The peace problem is fundamentally a religious matter and 
should be so emphasized. 

On the credit side the Montevideo Conference was cited as 
having had a profound influence for good in this hemisphere. 

* * x 


THE CODEX SINAITICUS 


Nearly 35,000 pounds has so far been subscribed by the 
British public to the fund for the purchase of the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus for the nation. (The editor of The Christian World teils us 
that the idea of purchasing this famous document was suggested 
to George Borrow in 1847 and Borrow undertook “‘if called upon 
to accept a mission to St. Petersburgh to ascertain if it were sal- 
able.”’) Many public bodies have contributed, and some churches 
are arranging for retiring collections to be taken. We understand 
that the British Museum authorities, are prepared to supply 
suitable literature—including copies of a reprint of the Lord’s 
Prayer as contained in St. Luke’s Gospel—to churches organizing 
an appeal. 

As an offset to the attitude of the popular press in this 
matter, it is pleasing to note a Trades Union organ supporting 
the purchase. The editor of The Railway Service Journal writes 
in the February issue as follows: 

“We think it is a little cheap to ask: ‘Who on earth wants 
this Greek codex?’ and melancholy work to write of persons 
visiting the British Museum as ‘staring stupidly at two pages of a 
manuscript, not one word of which they could understand.’ 
Who wants anything in the British Museum if it comes to that, 
or indeed in the National Gallery, where people have been known 
to stare, if not stupidly, at any rate without much understanding, 
until their imaginations have been kindled and their eyes opened? 
We have ourselves already been numbered amongst those who 
have visited the Museum to ‘stare,’ but not stupidly we hope, at 
the two pages in question, and we confess both imagination 
and memory were deeply stirred and that we should like an op- 
portunity to examine at leisure the whole of what has been de- 
scribed (from a scholar’s and not a religious point of view) as 
‘the most impressive book in the world.’ Our own approach is 
that of the trade unionist who realizes something of the im- 
portance of culture and even more of the profound influence of 
the Bible on British character, which no one (whatever his re-- 
ligious beliefs) who wishes to lead or influence his fellow citizens 
can ignore.” —The Inquirer (London). 

ok * ae 


AS THE WAGE SLAVE PANTETH AFTER THE 
WHISTLE BLOWS 


When I am rich, it will not be 

Emeralds that will interest me. 

Nor shall I aim my swollen purse 

At glowing silks or precious furs. 

The only luxury I yearn 

To snare is having time to burn— 

Time to devote to idleness, 

Time between work and play to dress 

In peace. Oh, I am tired to death 

Of always being out of breath. 
Margaret Fishback. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DR. JOY’S ESTIMATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I notice in the report of the address on theism which I gave 
in Providence, taken from The Providence Journal and reprinted 
in the Leader, the statement attributed to me that I believed 
there were in the Unitarian Church about one atheistic humanist 
in ten among the ministers and about one in twenty among the 
laity. As a matter of fact, I made no such statement and my 
estimate would be utterly different from that. 

The difficulty of course is in the words that we use. Stuart 
Chase in “I'he New Deal’ says that he has looked at the word 
“capitalism” so long that he has got dizzy-headed over it and 
wishes that it might be abolished from the language. For the 
same reason, I wish that the word humanism might he abolished 
from the language. It means a dozen different things to a dozen 
different people. In Providence, I made it quite clear, I think, 
to the audience to which I was speaking that the only quarrel I 
had with humanism was with atheistic humanists, and in answer 
to a question during the discussion period, I said that my guess 
was that perhaps one minister in ten called himself a humanist 
and one in twenty among the laity called themselves that. Asa 
matter of fact, I do not know enough atheistic humanists among 
our ministers to exhaust the fingers of a single hand, and I would 
not dare make any guess at all as to the number of people in our 
congregations who call themselves by that name. 

Those who want to believe or do believe that we have a very 
radical group of ministers who have thrown away all belief in 
God, will quote that sentence, I am afraid, to the harm of our 
common cause. 

Charles R. Joy. 


A REPLY TO MR. LOVEJOY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I meant no criticism when I called Mr. Lovejoy ‘“‘anony- 
mous.” I used that word simply because I did not know his 
name. I am one of those who think all reactions should be 
anonymous. If Mr. Lovejoy had remained anonymous it would 
not have been necessary for him to say that he did not mean to 
boast when he stated that for many years he had given away all 
he had above living expenses. The confidence with which he 
refers to Dean Skinner as one who will vouch for his good faith 
is somewhat amusing—though I do not doubt that it is justified. 
Evidently he thinks Dean Skinner has a better opinion of him 
than he has of Dean Skinner, since the Dean was one of those 
whom he called upon to come down to the level of the common 
man. 

Mr. Lovejoy reminds me of a passage in a novel | read some 
years ago. One of the characters, an army officer, had been 
awarded the Congressional Medal of Honor. He said to his wife 
that he had done nothing to deserve it—he stumbled into the 
hero business by accident. His wife replied: “‘But, don’t you see, 
that is the way with most heroes. They don’t start out in the 
morning heroes—with their dinner pails, to do a day’s heroing. 
But when the chance comes they up and take it.” 

Mr. Lovejoy wants his fellowmen—or certain ones, whom he 
claims the right to designate—to start out in the morning mar- 
tyrs, with their dinner pails, to do a day’s martyring. He 
seems not to realize that opportunities for martyrdom that is 
both genuine and spectacular are rare. Another thing I don’t 
believe he has considered is that it all the supporters of a cause 
were to die for it the cause would die, too. 

Some men might be glad to give up their possessions if 
they could give up their responsibilities at the same time. But 
it falls to the lot of most of us to continue to bear our own bur- 
dens, to plod on year after year in the same unexciting round, 
doing the duty that lies nearest, performing those ordinary, 
every-day tasks which keep the world going. And who is Mr. 
Lovejoy to say that there is not something both of heroism and of 


martyrdom in many such lives? As Stevenson puts it: “To be 
honest, to be kind, to earn a little and to spend a little less, to 
make, on the whole, a tamily happier for his presence, to renounce 
when that shall be necessary, and not to be embittered .... 
here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude and delicacy.” 

I am sure Mr. Lovejoy is, as you say, “one of our noblest 
Universalists,”” I am sure he is absolutely sincere in feeling that 
he “must” “exhort, reprove, rebuke,’”’ wherever he ‘‘sees that the 
best efforts for righteousness do not exist.’”’ But I wonder if he 
ever thinks of that other familiar injunction in the Bible— 
“Judge not.” 

Gay See 


* * 


- 


MERCIER AND WHITLOCK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To the tribute you paid Cardinal Mercier let me add this 
tribute by Brand Whitlock, which J get from his ‘‘Belgium.”’ 

When the United States entered the World War and Whit- 
lock was leaving Belgium, Cardinal Mercier and Pere Rutten 
came together to the U. S. Legation in Brussels to say good-by. 
“He came,” says Whitlock, “Thursday afternoon at tea time, 
tall, majestic, with the simplicity of the truly great—such blue 
eyes of virtue and lofty courage.” 

Of that call, Whitlock does not give details. There were 
heartfelt thanks, of course, to the American Minister for his un- 
tiring service of the Beligan people, and thanks through him to 
America. 

“I wish,” writes Whitlock, “that I might give all the con- 
versation, and I wish that I might give some sense of the charm 
and puissance of his personality. The effect of his visit was most 
uplifting. He is one of those great beings that in a world crowded 
with little men lift themselves far above the mass and by the 
sheer force of moral grandeur radiate sweetness and light. In 
his presence all cares, all petty feelings, and all haunting fears 
fade away; one is before eternal verities, and we felt that night 
as though we had had a prophet in the house. Did not our hearts 
burn within us as he talked with us by the way?” 

DG 
MR. PINKHAM REPLIES 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I tardily pay my respects to Dr. Summerbell and to 
Verona Merrill, who commented on my letter re war in “Reac- 
tions,” Feb. 3? 

I am grateful to Miss Merrill for defending me from the 
Florida minister’s gibes. But, while I agree with her that Dr. 
Summerbell’s very name suggests music, poetry and romance, I 
cannot perceive that mine smacks of ‘‘stern realism.” 

I venture to ask Dr. Summerbell, since he regards Reinhold 
Niebuhr as one who ‘‘thinks deeper than the oratorical John 
Haynes Holmes or the perennial pacifist Pinkham,” to note that 
Niebuhr is an unqualified pacifist as far as international war is 
concerned, though he deems it probable that the establishment 
of social justice within the nations will involve violence. Does 
Dr. Summerbell agree with Niebuhr that “an international armed 
conflict will be so suicidal that he is certain he will not participate 
many ee 

As to Niebuhr’s reservation relating to class war within a 
nation, his Christian Century article (Jan. 3) indicates that he has 
misgivings. Referring to the more thoroughgoing pacifists he 
says: “Perhaps the day will come when we shall be grateful for 
their counsels.” And again: “Our traffic with devils may lead 
to corruption, and the day may come when we will be grateful 
for those who try to restrain all demons rather than choose be- 
tween them.” 

Dr. Summerbell intimates that if I had a sense of humor I 
should use gentler words concerning war. Mark Twain is 
generally regarded as a humorist, and it seems apropos to quote a 
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part of his ‘war prayer.’ “‘O God, help us to tear their soldiers 
to bloody shreds with our shells; help us to cover their smiling 
fields with the pale forms of their patriot dead; help us to lay 
waste their humble homes with a hurricane of fire; help us to 
wring the hearts of their unoffending widows with unavailing 
grief; help us to turn them out roofless with their little children 
to wander unfriended through wastes of their desolated land in 
rags and hunger and thirst! Lord, blast their hopes, blight their 
lives, water their way with their tears, stain the white snow with 
the blood of their wounded feet! Grant our prayer, O Lord, and 
thine shall be the praise and honor and glory now and ever, 
Amen.” 

That certainly is amusing! Reading it, with Dr. Summer- 
bell’s favorite “‘dope’’—the universal fatherhood of God and the 
universal brotherhood of man—in the background oi our minds, 
must mean ‘‘a happy time to be had by us all,’’ while we note the 
many indicaticns that another war is not far distant. 

I very much desire that Dr. Summerbell, or the editor of the 
Leader, or some other ministerial supporter of collective homicide 
in certain circumstances, would give a reason tor the faith that 
is in him. Is it possible that such upholders of the martial 
tradition in which we were all indoctrinated are subject to mis- 
givings? Is that why they are so reticent? Does Dr Summer- 
bell, for example, ever question whether it is right for him to be 
connected with the military system as a chaplain? 

It is becoming quite generally recognized that Christianity 


and war can not be reconciled. “I ought to know,” says Dr. 
Fosdick, ‘‘for I tried hard enough to do it.’”’ The late Charles 
F. Dole was a clear thinker as well as a great saint. Let him, 


though dead, yet speak: “‘A resolve for any honest man: I will 
never talk about the Fatherhood of God or the Brotherhood of 
Man and at the same time justify or support war. I will not 
profess the religion of the Golden Rule, and make excuses for 
killing my fellow men. I will do one thing or the other. But I 
will not pretend to do both. i will not play the part of a hypo- 
crite.” 

I will not say that my Florida critic has misgivings, or even 
that he ought to have them. 

“Corporal,” said the private with a grievance, “what would 
be the penalty it I should say you are a mean, low-down, ornery 
cuss?” 

“Well,” said the corporal, ‘I think that would mean ten 
days in the guardhouse for you.” 

“But, corporal, what would be the penalty if I should think 
mires 

“Oh, there wouldn’t be any penalty for that.” 

“Well, then, corporal, I think it.” 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Center, Mass. 


WHERE LIES THE THREAT OF HITLERISM? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The investigation into Nazi activities in the United States 
which Congressman Dickstein launched severa! months ago got 
off on the wrong foot and turned out to be quite amusing. Among 
other things, a doughty communist witness pointed out that 
Representative Hamilton Fish, Jr., had endorsed one of the books 
which Hitler agents were circulating in English-speaking coun- 
tries. After a few hearings the committee disbanded, and it was 
announced that the seditious Hans Spanknoebel had gone back 
to Germany. ; 

But it is always politically expedient to have some insidious 
enemy to save the country from; so Mr. Dickstein has reopened 
his case, and the House of Representatives has passed a resolu- 
tion calling for an extensive inquiry into “the extent, character 
and objects of Nazi propaganda in the United States, and the 
diffusion within the United States of subversive propaganda 
that is instigated from foreign countries and attacks the principle 
of the form of government as guaranteed by our Constitution.” 

This resolution fills us with weariness. At best, it can result 
-only in the supplanting of Mr. Fish by Mr. Dickstein asa D. A. R. 


favorite. At worst, it can revive some of the features of Attorney 
General Mitchell Palmer’snotorious “‘Red hunt,” thus creating the 
very menace which it proposes to combat. Undoubtedly, there 
are paid Nazi agents at work among the German population of 
this country, just as Mussolini has had his agents working among 
the Italians. These agents are seeking moral and financial 
support for the Hitler regime. If it is necessary to place any 
curb upon their activities, this can be accomplished without 
arousing the populace into hysteria with a congressional investi- 
gation and its inflammatory publicity. The Government has 
its immigration authorities and secret service department to take 
care of such things. 

But the most depressing part of this inquisitory plan is 
the false assumptions and hypocritical poses which accompany 
it. The United States never has been and never will be threat- 
ened by any “subversive propaganda that is instigated from 
foreign countries.’”’ Revolution cannot be carried from one 
country to another ina suit-case. Thereis a less than remote possi- 
bility that the United States will turn fascist; but if so, no foreign 
agents will bring it about. One hundred per cent Americans 
will accomplish the feat. The menace of fascism does not lie, 
as the Dickstein resolution assumes, in Spanknoebels. There is 
a good sample of Hitlerism in the fruit-and-vegetable-growing 
region of Southern California at the present time, but Nazi rep- 
resentatives had nothing to do with it. The phenomenon grew 
out of an effort of the agricultural laborers to organize and better 
their pitiable lot through coliective bargaining—a perfectly 
legitimate and thoroughly American right. It was not a sly 
emissary of Herr Goebbels who suggested to the land and can- 
nery owners, the constituted authorities, the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the American Legion that Hitlerism should 
be applied to the situation. Nor was it foreign propaganda which 
instigated the oppressive dictatorship which has long prevailed 
in certain coal-mining and steel-mill regions in the Hast. 

The Dickstein investigations can succeed only in obscuring 
the real threat to “the principle of the form of government as 
guaranteed by our Constitution.” 

Hugh Stevenson Tigner. 

Onecnia, N. Y. 


* * 


CORRECT EXCEPT FOR THE MAIN FACTS 


Ellen Mudge Burrill, the Lynn historian, kindly sets 
us straight about Bowen and Battle Monuments. Her 
letter follows. 

The Editor. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read the enclosed paragraph in the March 17 Christian 
Leader, and there seems to be an error. May I be permitted to 
send a few words on the subject. 

First, there is no “Special Committee on Battle Monuments 
of the House of Representatives of the Great and General Court 
of Massachusetts.” 

Second, my good friend Mr. Bowen is not a member of the 
Legislature, and if he were, he would not give a hearing on his 
own bill. 

The bill for a monument at the Saratoga battlefield is Senate 
bill 49. A hearing was held on March 7 by the Joint Ways and 
Means Committee, and yesterday (March 15) they reported to 
the House of Representatives recommending ‘“‘Reference to the 
next Annual Session.”’? This report was accepted by the House 
and it now goes to the Senate. 

Mr. Bowen is, as we all know, deeply interested in marking 
Revolutionary war sites. In the case of Saratoga, he was one of 
five petitioners, and I hope that later on the monument will be 
provided for. 

Under chapter 11 of the Resolves of 1931, he was chairman 
of the Massachusetts Special Commission for the erection of the 
Bennington Battle Monument on Walloomsac Heights Battle- 
field in the State of New York. This was dedicated Aug. 15, 
1931. 

Ellen Mudge Burrill. 
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Religion and Life 


Contemporary American Literature 
and Religion. By Halford EF. Luccock. 
(Willett, Clark and Company. $2.00.) 
What should a man interested in religion 

think about the literature o1 the post-war 

period, the fiction, drama and poetry which 
either ignores conventional religious ideas 
or subjects them to bitter criticism? Is the 
literature of realism, which so disturbingly 
uncovers the dark places of life, the stark 
tragedy of human frustration, the ghastly 
waste of human values in the industrial 
system, and the fatuous pursuit of animal 
satisfaction, anything but anavowed enemy 
of the religious spirit? For the answer we 
should turn to someone who knows con- 
temporary literature intimately, and at the 
same time understands what the essential 
task of the churches really is. In Dr. 
Luccock, of the Yale Divinity School, we 
have such a guide, and this book contains 
his answer to these questions. The range 
of his acquaintance with modern literature 
is comparable with that of a specialist, 
while his broad conception ot religious 
interests fits him to be a wise interpreter. 

This is a fitting moment to attempt an 
appraisal of the literature of disillusion- 
ment, for we have reached a point at 
which perspective is possible. A judgment 
offered by a religious man a few years ago 
would have seemed to be inspired by the 
animus of vested interests or by fear. 
But today there is evidence that the moods 
which have been dominant in post-war 
literature have exhausted themselves. 
Dr. Luccock believe, indeed, that there is 
much in contemporary literature which 
voices the recognition of fundamentally 
religious attitudes. 

At first glance recent American literature 
may seem to ignore religion, but that is 
only because we have had too narrow a 
conception of religion. ‘“‘When we refuse 
to accept the strict demarcation of re- 
ligion into an isolated province on the map 
of life, and think of it as an attitude and 
spirit which pervades the whole, a total 
response to life, we find much of the litera- 
ture of the day occupied with an examina- 
tion and interpretation of those experiences 
which are and have been of vital concern, 
historically, to religion.” 

First, there is much in fiction, drama and 
poetry which is instinct with religion 
though it is in no way labeled religious. 
Understanding of life, sensitiveness to in- 
justice, pity and sympathy born of love 
and respect for the capacities of the soul, 
a devotion to truth which makes men free 
from the blight of lies—these are an insep- 
arable part of religion in human life. Up- 
ton Sinclair, O’Neill, Sandburg, Dreiser 
and many others possess much of this “im- 
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plicit religion.” Then, too, literature 
shows the peculiar needs of our time, voices 
its hopes and despairs, reveals its sufferings. 
Those who know the literature of an age 
are in large measure prepared to under- 
stand the people with whom they deal. 
The representatives of the churches have 
been too indifferent to this source of in- 
sight. Thirdly, contemporary literature 
presents a challenge to religion. ‘It holds 
out to organized religion the sacrament of 
disturbance. It saves religion from the 
soporific of its own anthems. Literature 
acts as an open window into the sanctuary, 
through which the screams of life, its wails, 
its fighting cries, its hollow revelry, come 
in to mix with the ‘Peace, perfect peace’ 
of the hymn book.” 

Dr. Luccock analyzes in a quite brilliant 
way the forces which have been playing 
upon modern life, and shows how these are 
reflected in the literature of our time. The 
causes which account for the modern state 
of mind are not all, or even principally, to 
be attributed to the war; they were in 
operation long before the war. ‘‘The war 
was the last step in the deflation of Vic- 
torian optimisms, a process which had 
been going on for a generation.”” Among 
these forces is that generated by the pres- 
tige of science, both in theory and in its 
applications. Especially, of course, has 
psychology affected our inherited notions 
of human responsibility. Freud has, in 
effect, furnished what might be called an 
alternative scheme of salvation to take the 
place of the search for salvation in the old 
theological sense. He has also directly 
affected religious thought by offering an 
interpretation of religion in terms of psy- 
chology. Another force affecting the mood 
of our people in recent years has been 
“that spiritual elephantiasis, that mon- 
strous expansion of body and smothering 
of soul,” which particularly marked the 
late twenties. 

In a period affected by such forces we 
might well expect literature to reflect de- 
flated idealisms and to represent the more 
critical scrutiny of institutions and cus- 
toms which a time of disillusionment en- 
courages. ‘Novelists used a camera with 
a sharper lens.” In summarizing the 
characteristics of a number of writers and 
their best known works, Dr. Luccock 
shows us that this expectation is justified. 

With all his appreciation of the positive 
contributions made to a more realistic and 
vital religious life by recent writers, the 
author is clear in his judgment of their 
limitations. He sees, for example, their 
narrow range of attention, their one-sided- 
ness. ‘Too small a segment of life has 
been held under the magnifying glass. A 
distortion of impression is secured when 
this highly selective group of experiences 
is taken for the complete picture.”’ More- 
over, much of this literature is dull, dull 
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because it ignores moral issues. “‘A sense 
of the reality of moral alternatives is in- 
dispensable to fiction of lasting signif- 
icance.”’ Again, indignation, to be con- 
vincingly portrayed in literature, “needs a 
religious background.”’ Satire we see in 
some recent literature, pity and sympathy 
in much more, but “indignation depends 
for its fullest and highest expression on a 
tremendous sense of the value of people 
who are being maimed and blighted by 
evil forces.” _ 

Dr. Luccock makes a good deal of the 
revelation we owe to recent writing, that 
“more freedom is in itself an empty gain.” 
The books marked by the post-war realism 
reveal that the experience of the genera- 
tion that produced them was lacking in 
completeness and in real happiness. Pre- 
occupation with the immediate present 
goes far to explain this; the obsession for 
the contemporaneous is really a slavery, 
not an emancipation. Religion, ‘‘resting 
on the timeless and permanent intuitions 
ot the mind and heart, has nothing to fear’’ 
from the shallow thinking of a generation 
affected by the blight of contemporaneous- 
ness; rather, it has much to give. : 

If we appraise the significance for re- 
ligion of the expiorations of modern novel- 
ists and dramatists, we face the fact that 
“under all the costuming of modern clothes 
and moods, all the changing scenery of 
environment, there are problems ot the 
human spirit that will not down... . 
When literature shows us both that which 
it sets out to tell and that which it uncon- 
sciously and unintentionally reveals, we 
learn anew that the heart knows the same 
desires, bitterness and needs under the 
smokestacks of Pittsburgh and Detroit 
as under the pyramids of Egypt.... 
There is an empty place in the heart of 
modern man, in spite of a clutter of as- 
sorted merchandise amid which a man’s 
heart is unsatisfied. A religion honest 
enough, robust enough, to meet these 
needs, can take that place and fill it.” 
The total impression lert by Dr. Luecock’s 
book is that those who speak for religion 
can help people to make their religion more 
robust and more honest by encouraging 
them to face the challenge which modern 
literature presents. Of course, as he says, 
“a thin trickle of sociology is a poor sub- 
stitute for God,” but the realism of our 
frank crities of life has at least made for a 
temper of mind in which positive spiritual 
values have a far greater chance of fair 
consideration. 

We have not attempted to show how 
much light Dr. Luccock's interpretations 
throw upon individual authors and their 
works. One of the greatest values of the 
book to preachers will lie just there. The 
general reader will also find that he is 
stimulated to increase his acquaintance 

(Continued on page 350) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


OUR INTERLOCKING WORLD 


As a background for our church school 
worship service on May 6—Your Town 
and the World—we have suggested an ex- 
hibit. The following is a list of some of the 
articles in daily use which well illustrate 
our dependence upon other lands. This 
is taken from the 83-page booklet ‘‘Creat- 
ing a World of Friendly Children’’( 25 
cents) published by the Committee on 
World Friendship Among Children, 287 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Soap— vegetable oils from the Hast Indies. 

Sponge—plant growth from the waters of 
the Caribbean; if rubber, from Sumatra 
and Brazil. 

Tooth-brush—bristles from Japan and 
China. 

Hair-brush—bristies from China and Eng- 
land. 

Tooth-paste tube—tin from Dutch Hast 
Indies, China and Bolivia. 

Comb—rubber from Brazil, British and 
Dutch East Indies. 

Stockings—silk from China and Japan. 

Shirt and tie—Italy, France. } 

Buttons—tagua palm nuts in Heuador, 
Colombia, Panama, Brazil. 

Shoes—hides and tanning material from 
all parts of the world—Argentina, Ger- 
many, China, Africa, India, Paraguay, 
Australia, Brazil, Sweden, Venezuela, 
Bolivia. 

Garters—rubber from Sumatra. 

Linen collar and handkerchief—flax from 
Ireland, Canada, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands. 

Hat—Scotland, England, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, India, Argentina, Australia, 
China and Japan. 

Coffee—Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Gua- 
temala, Dutch East Indies. 

Tea—Japan, China, India, the East Indies. 

Cocoa—British West Africa, Brazil, Hcua- 
dor, Dominican Republic, Trinidad. 

Sugar—Cuba, Java, Porto Rico, Hawaii, 
Philippines. 

Banana-—Honduras, Jamaica. 

Grape-fruit—Cuba. 

Currants—Greece. 

Date—Turkey and India. 

Fig—Turkey and Greece. 

Grapes—Spain and Canada. 

Lemon—lItaly. 

Olive—Spain. 

Pineapple—Cuba and Hawaii. 

Raisins—Spain. 

Almond-—Spain, Italy and France. 

Cocoanut-—Philippines, Trinidad and Cen- 
tral America; cocoanut meat, Oceania; 
shredded cocoanut, British East indies. 

Brazil nut—Brazil. 

Filbert and marron—ltaly and Spain. 

Peanut—Japan and China. 

Walnut-—Italy, France and China. 

Rice—China. 

Wheat—Canada and Australia. 


Sago and tapioca—Hast Indies. 
Beans and lentils-—Japan. 
Garlic—Italy, Spain and China. 
Dried peas—-Mexico and Japan. 
Potato—Canada and Bermuda. 
Mushrooms-—France. 
Honey-—Cuba. 

Cloves—Kast Africa and Zanzibar. 

Mustard—England. 

Nutmeg—Dutch East Indies, 
West Indies. 

Ginger root—West Africa and Jamaica. 

Black pepper—Dutch Hast Indies and the 
Straits Settlements. 

Pencil—graphite from Mexico, Ceylon, 
Chosen, Canada and Madagascar, 

Chewing gum—chicle from Mexico, Brit- 
ish Honduras, Colombia, and Central 
America. 

Spool cotton—Egypt. 

Twine—Philippines, Italy, Russia, Africa, 
Java, India. 

Binder twine—from sisal grown in Yucatan, 
Java and Africa. 

Watch—Switzerland, Italy, Sweden; some 
platinum watches, Russia zand South 
South America. 

China—English clay. 

Candles—tallow from Argentina, 
Zealand; oil colors from Germany. 

Glass—_Franee, China, Mexico, Cnaada, 
North Africa, Chile, Germany, Brazil, 
and the Far Hast. 

The children will be interested in dis- 
covering which of these articles are also 
produced in the United States. 

HELPING TO MEET A TRAGIC 

NEED 


The Human Story of Coal 

Many Americans have never learned 
the tragic facts behind coal. To most of 
us coal means warmth, comfort in the 
home, light and power for industry. But 
to hundreds of thousands of bituminous 
coal miners and families in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky and other states, 
coal means hunger, want, sujfering and com- 
plete destitution. 

Away back in war days miners made 
good wages, for coal was in great demand 
and hundreds ot new mines were opened. 
Thousands of young Americans left farms 
and schools and homes and crowded into 
the valleys and hills of mining areas. From 
the mountain regions came stunch Southern 
mountaineers with their families, eager to 
grasp this opportunity of earning a better 
livelihood for their loved ones. 

After a few years mines were closed by 
the hundreds. Not only had too many 
mines been opened, due to lack of any co- 
ordinated planning of this industry, but 
oil and water power further reduced the 
demand for coal. Then the depression 
completed the ruin, leaving these stricken 
multitudes stranded—with little hope of 
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New 


re-employment again in the mines, with 
no funds to go elsewhere and nowhere 
else to go. Here, indeed, is desolation that 
reminds one of “‘war relief”’ days. 

As stated on this page in last week’s 
Leader the third offering to be taken in 
Universalist church schools on April 29, 
will be turned over to the Service Com- 
mittee of the American Friends Society 
to be used in the relief of suffering among 
children of the miners. Under the auspices 
of this committee a program of rehabili- 
tation is in progress. In addition to ad- 
ministering relief—food, clothing, etc.— 
educational work is being developed, 
trade training shops are being established; 
health, social and recreational activities 
are being introduced. We hope many of 
our schools will cooperate in relieving the 
distress and making life more worth while 


for these unfortunate people. 
* ok 


PARENT EDUCATION 


“Needs of Children in a World of 
Change”’ is the general subject of a series 
of talks being given before the Parents’ 
Class of the church schoo! by Mrs. Garry 
C. Myers, of the Parent Education As- 
sociation. The series began Sunday, 
March 18, at ten o’clock, and will continue 
for six weeks. There is ample opportunity 
for discussion. All age groups are being 
considered. Specific weekly subjects are 
announced in advance. You are invited 
to take part in this Parents’ Class enter- 


prise. (From the weekly calendar, Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church, Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 

eS * 


WORLD PROBLEMS 1934 


Under this title the National Council for 
the Prevention of War has issued a set of 
seven pamphlets on the following subjects: 

National Recovery and International 
Trade. 

Disarmament and World Politics. 

The Munition Industry. 

War Debts as of January 1, 1934. 

The World Court. 

The Question of Philippine Independ- 
ence. 

The Cost of War. 

Teachers of young people’s groups will 
find the information contained in these of 
great help. On the other hand every 
teacher, regardless of the age of his or her 
pupils, should have speaking acquaintance 
these days with world affairs. The set 
costs but ten cents and may be ordered 
from the National Council for the Preven- 
tion of War, 532 17th Street, Washington, 
D.C, 


* * 


Learning without thought is labor lost; 
Thought without learning is perilous. 
Confucius. 
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PAGEANTRY FOR YOUNG PECPLE 
Part II 


Here are various suggestions which may 
be helpful in producing chancel drama. 

First, decide out of the many possibili- 
ties just what it is you want to present; 
for this, secure the advice and cooperation 
of your minister, and fit your work into 
the church program. 

Make your choice also with the talent 
which is available in mind. If you have 
good voices, make use of them by choosing 
something with a predominance of music. 
It there is no special dramatic talent, 
choose something that will carry itself by 
the strength of the idea it embodies or by 
the beauty of its costuming and lighting 
effects. Where there is little vocal or 
dramatic talent, use something the story 
of which can be carried by readers, and put 
expressive masks on your pantomimists. 

Do not be altogether content with 
what you can buy already made, but work 
out some things for yourself, being careful 
to keep up your standards. Dramatize 
local religious or denominational history. 
Use a hymn as the theme of a pageant: 
“Faith of our tathers,” “Forward through 
the ages,” “‘Follow the gleam,” ‘Hail the 
glorious golden city,” “When thy heart 
with joy o’erflowing,’’ and many others 
will suggest themselves. Adapt some of 
the good old material to your needs: the 
fifteenth century morality play of “‘Every- 
man,” with a few of its medieval theologi- 
cal phrases removed, makes a moving 
spectacle. The struggle of science with 
superstition furnishes innumerable dramat- 
ic incidents which no one has used for 
pageant material, and which we of the free 
church have a definite interest in. Whit- 
man’s ‘‘Salute au monde” was arranged 
most effectively with Griffith’s music by 
the Neighborhood Playhouse in New York 
several years ago, with a reader and pan- 
tomime and dancing groups. Farts of 
the ‘‘Song of the Open Road” have a uni- 
versal religious emphasis which would 
warrant pageant treatment. 

As to your playing space and back- 
grounds, keep them as simple and un- 
theatrical as possible. For pictorial ef- 
fects, avail yourself ot the steps and levels 
of the usual chancel, placing small plat- 
forms or steps on it for points of promi- 
nence, rather than building the present 
platform out into a dead level. Never use 
a front draw curtain; instead dim your 
light and make whatever changes of 
properties are necessary in semi-darkness 
with a music interlude; or indicate changes 
of time and place by changes in the color, 
intensity or direction of your light. 

The best background is drapery. In 
estimating it, always add one-half of the 
width required in order to provide suf- 
ficient material for pleating, so that it 


will hang in folds. Never economize on 
height; get your background up just as far 
as possible; the sense of height and space 
is an important element in indoor pagean- 
try. The desired effect is of figures mov- 
ing as far as possible disassociated from 
place and time; spectators should carry 
away the idea, and not the impression of 
theatrical details. 

The best color for the drapery is a dark 
blue, toward a peacock blue shade if pos- 
sible; or a dark neutral grey, or a dark 
neutral brown. 

For material for drapery and for cos- 
tumes, duvetyn, a fabric smooth on one 


side and woolly on the other, may be ob- 
tained from theatrical supply houses in a 
great variety of colors, one yard wide, at 
less than twenty cents per yard. It is 
generally cheaper and better than to dye 
your own unbleached muslin, and its rich 
appearance recommends it for chancel use. 

For temporary pageant use, rocks, pil- 
asters, altars, etc., which do not have to 
bear any weight, and silhouette forms of 
bushes, small trees, symbolic screens, etc., 
are best made of corrugated cardboard; a 
mattress case free from any furniture store 
will provide a large supply of it; it is cut 
with a knife, and takes water paint easily. 

I shall be glad to supply additional in- 
formation, addresses, or advice on any 
specific problem on request. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORDS 


Brought very close to the heart of the 
editor of this page within the past few 
weeks is the tremendous importance of 
words. Words spoken which cannot be 
recalled; words that lift and bring happi- 
ness the whole day through; words that 
destroy the peace of mind and make the 
heart heavy. We picked up one of our 
books which is a constant joy to us, and 
opened it at random to the essay on 
“Winged Words,” from Anne Shannon 
Monroe’s book, ‘“‘The Hearth of Happi- 
ness,” and we take the privilege of quot- 
ing some of her helpful paragraphs, with 
the prayer that they will help you to weigh 
your words before you speak them, for 
they cannot be recalled. 

The author tells of the unspeakable lone- 
liness of a young girl, traveling alone, 
starting out to make her own life in a large 
city, and of her feeling of losing her last 
friend when the porter hands her her bags 
at the station of this city. And then he 
says, ““There’ll always be someone to he’p 
you, li’l missy.” ‘“‘And in ali the down 
moments between that day and the day 
when her place was established on the earth 
those words came back to sweep her up 
and out of the Slough of Despond into ac- 
tion and self-help which invariably brings 
other help. Just a few reassuring words 
from a good old Negro servant, but spoken 
with a sincerity and heartiness that gave 
them power to carry ministering down the 
years.” 

“Perhaps of all the things in our control 
to direct into a medium of steady, construc- 
tive helpfulness nothing is so overlooked as 
the words we speak. “he right words can 
bless us throughout all our time on the 
earth; and they can sting as long as they 
ean bless.” 

“Words are always about us, for the 
machinery of life is human. They come 
not only from our families but from the 
people who serve us, the salespeople who 
sell to us, the neighbor across’ the street; 


and they never jeave us exactly as they 
found us.” 

“Words, words, words; the timbers that 
build us, the timbers that repair us, the 
timbers that give us props and stays that 
strengthen us into structures worthy the 
earth. . . . Words, words, words: the 
timbers that fail us, timbers that weaken 
us, the timbers that let us down to ever 
lower levels. What words will your lips 
utter this day? What words will you write, 
or place before others, that will build? 
What that will destroy? You will know, 
perhaps, when the day is ended; and be 
glad and sleep sweetly or be sorry and toss 
restlessly.”’ 

* * 
DATES FOR YOUR CALENDAR 

Ferry Beach Reunion—April 20, Church 
of the Redemption, Boylston and Ipswich 
Sts., Boston. Those who have been to 
Ferry Beach will not miss this reunion if 
it can be helped. 

Northfield, Massachusetts — Joint Con- 
ference of Home and Foreign Missions, 
July 6-14, with a possible camp of young 
women. If we cannot have Camp Murray 
in a row of white tents, we’il have them in 
one of the fine dormitories. Can’t you 
join this group of women eager to do their 
bit to help in world service? 

Ferry Beach Institute—August 4-11. 
This week is a combination of the Women’s 
Institute, Camp Cheery for our young 
women, and the ministers’ group. Itisa 
week full of good things for all ages. 

THE PILGRIMAGE TO NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Plans are going ahead smoothly for the 
trip to North Carolina by the members of 
the Executive Board of the W. N. M. A, 
and all others who wish to accompany 
them. If there are any who feel they can 
go and wish more information concerning 
the trip, which will take in the neighbor- 
hood of two weeks, write to W. N. M. A. 
headquarters for a copy of the itinerary. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


Lent and Easter have 
again come and gone, 
and in Massachusetts 
they have brought such 
cheering results that 
we are glad to pass the 
reports along to the 
readers of the Leader. 

Arlington had over 
800 in the morning 
congregation. Hight members were re- 
ceived. In the evening a pageant, written 
by Miss Sylvia Hortter, 2 member of the 
church, subject, ‘‘The Circle of Life,” was 
presented by the church school and the 
Y. P. C. U., before a company of 225. 
Rev. R. R. Hadley is the minister. 

In East Boston fifty were present at the 
Holy Thursday service, when eight new 
members were received, seven of them 
young persons. One member was received 
on transfer from the Tremont Street Bap- 
tist Church. There were eighty in the 
Easter congregation, with eleven in the 
choir. Rev. Hendrik Vossema is the pastor. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell had an Easter con- 
gregation of 250 at the Grove Hall Church, 
and eight members were welcomed. 

In Roxbury, where Rev. H. I. Merrill is 
pastor, a congregation of 100 was present 
at the morning service. Seven members 
were received on Maundy Thursday. 

In the First Church in Cambridge, 
Rev. Otto S. Raspe had 175 in his morning 
congregation. At the candle-light com- 
munion service on Holy Thursday two 
members were admitted. On Haster eve- 
ning the pageant, ‘‘Simon the Leper,” was 
given betore a company of 175. 

Rev. Charles P. Hall had 120 at his 
morning service, where a special program 
of music was presented by Prof. Pol Plon- 
con, teacher in the New England Conserva- 
tory, baritone singer, Miss Phyllis Ed- 
wards, violinist, Miss Audrey Lester, 
cellist, and Miss Nichols, organist. In the 
evening the church school gave a service 
entitled ‘“Mary’s Dream,” written by the 
pastor. 

Rey. C. Leslie Curtice’s congregation in 
Chelsea numbered 110. 

At the Church of the Redemption, Bos- 
ton, Dr. Lowe had two great congrega- 
tions. In the morning 380 were present 
and in the afternoon, at 4.30, the Engiish 
Boy Choristers of London, who sang on 
Palm Sunday morning, were the special 
attraction, giving a beautiful program be- 
fore a congregation ot 560. At the candle- 
light communion on Holy Thursday eve- 
ning, one was added to the membership. 

Lynn had a morning congregation of 
850. There were 400 at a wonderful 
candle-light service on Maundy Thursday, 
when fourteen new members were received. 
Dr. W. W. Rose, the minister, conducted 
the service from the floor of the church, 


while the elevated communion table and a 
large golden cross at the rear of the chancel 
stood out in a flood of amber light from a 
lantern in the rear balcony. The school 
presented ‘“‘Life Abundant.” The Y. P. 
C. U. had a sunrise service and breakfast 
with fifty-five present. 

In the old First Parish Church in Mal- 
den, where Rev. Seth R. Brooks ministers, 
there were 780 present on Easter morning. 
During the day, counting the Congrega- 
tional church worshipers, the Command- 
ery in the afternoon, the school, and the 
Y. P. C. U., there were over 1800 persons 
at the services. Sixty new members were 
welcomed to the church. There are now 
560 enrolled members, 360 of whom have 
joined since September, 1928. 'The offer- 
ing on Easter amounted to $400. 

In the church in Medford, where Rev. 
Fred H. Miller is the minister, there was 
present a morning congregation of 1690. 
In the evening the illustrated story of the 
Passion Play was given. The young people 
of the several Medford churches united 
in a sunrise service. 

Rev. Donald M. Lester of Medford Hill- 
side had 166 in his morning congregation. 
The church school presented the pageant, 
“The First Easter,” in the evening, with 
ninety-seven in attendance. 

The First Church of Somerville, Dr. 
G. E. Leighton, pastor, had a congregation 
of 286 in the morning. Nine members 
were received Holy Thursday evening— 
five of them young men. On Good Friday 
evening, as has been the custom in this 
church through several years, the ‘“‘Seven 
Last Words of Christ’? were given with 
Rev. E. R. Walker, Rev. F. H. Miller, 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Rev. G. H. Lein- 
ing, Dr. L. S. McCollester, Dr. U. S. Mil- 
burn, Rev. C. L. Curtice, Rev. C. P. Hall, 
and Dr. Leighton taking the parts. On 
Easter evening, ‘‘The Half of My Goods,” 
by Ralph Claggett, was given under the 
auspices of the church school. 

Dr. Etz, General Superintendent, went 
down to Chatham on Easter morning, 
where he preached the sermon in the 
Methodist church, which is attended during 
the winter and spring by many of the 
Universalists of the town. Dr. Etz wel- 
comed three members into the Universalist 
church. A congregation of 250 was present. 

Lawrence reports a congregation of 425 
on Easter. Eight new members came into 
the church on Holy Thursday, when 128 
were present. There was a pageant on 
Easter evening. During Lent Dr. Rob- 
bins united his church with five others in 
the city in week night services, when each 
minister spoke upon ‘‘What it means to 
me to be a Christian.” 

At South Acton, where Rev. Ernest H. 
Carritt is pastor, there was a congregation 
of seventy-five. Following the morning 


worship, the young people presented ‘‘The 
Day before Easter.” 

Saugus had a congregation of 125. Mr. 
George H. Wood is the student pastor at 
Saugus. A fine program of music was 
given by an enlarged chorus choir. In the 
morning the young people joined in the 
sunrise service. 

Rev. Isaac Smith received nine new 
members into Grace Church in Lowell on 
Maundy Thursday evening. 

Services began again in the Methuen 
church on Easter, with Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle, former minister, as the preacher. 
It was a real home-coming day, with fifty- 
three present. Dr. Earle is to preach in 
Methuen again on April 22 and 29. 

Melrose reports 400 for Easter morning. 
Rey. G. H. Leining, pastor, welcomed three 
members on Holy Thursday. The choir 
on Easter was enlarged to forty, the boys’ 
choir and the young people’s choir uniting. 
The organist, violinist, pianist, and cellist 
were all members of the church. In the 
evening Mr. Leining gave an interpretative 
reading of a religious drama. 

Rey. Edgar R. Walker had a congrega- 
tion of 800 on Easter morning. Three 
members were received. The Universalist 
and Congregational groups of Waltham 
united in presenting the Easter drama, 
‘“Magda.”’ 

In each of the services on Easter, 
morning and evening, Rev. Clarence L. 
Eaton of North Weymouth had 155 pres- 
ent. The service in the evening was the 
presentation of ‘“‘The Ninth Hour,” an 
original pageant by Miss Ruth Reed of 
this church. 

Rev. Crawford O. Smith of Beacon 
Church, Brookline, had thirty-three at 
his communion service on Maundy Thurs- 
day evening. About sixty were present 
on Easter morning. 

In Danvers, the newly ordained minister, 
Rev. J. Wayne Haskeil, had a congrega- 
tion Easter morning of 140. Fourteen 
members were received. Two of the four- 
teen were baptized. Twenty-six members 
of the church school who had attended 
church every Sunday during Lent, were 
given copies of the New Testament. 

Marblehead has no settled minister. 
Dr. Frank W. Merrick was the preacher 
Easter morning. There were fifteen pres- 
ent. 

Rev. H. C. Ledyard in Brockton reports 
a congregation of 205 and fifteen new 


members. Two were christened. The 
offering amounted to $254. 
At Essex the student pastor, Mr. 


Thomas A. Sinclair, faced the largest con- 
gregation during his term. Dr. Coons, 


Superintendent, christened one little girl 


and administered the communion. 

In Canton there was a joint service of 
the Unitarians and Universalists with 
350 present. The preacher was Rey. E. H. 
Cotton of Marblehead. 
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Rev. Frederic A. Mooney of Palmer had 
a congregation of 252. He received six 


new members. A special program of music > 


was given by the combined senior and 
junior choirs, together with the string 
ensemble under the direction of Mr. Henry 
Billings of Springfield. 

Abington is the church which has no 
settled minister but cares for its own ser- 
vices. On Easter evening the pageant, 
“Garden of Light,” was presented by 
adults and the kindergarten department 
of the church school in connection with the 
vested choir. There were 125 present. 
Before Easter, on March 27, there was held 
a memorial banquet for the late Rev. 
Luther W. Attwood, and the sermon was 
given by Rev. Frederick Crownfield of the 
Church of the New Jerusalem. 

The student minister at Swampscott, 
Mr. Howard B. Gilman, had a congrega- 
tion of 111. The music was furnished by a 
soprano singer accompanied by organ, 
cello, and violin. 

Seven new members were received in 
Beverly on Holy Thursday by Rev. Stan- 
ley G. Spear. The congregation on Easter 
morning numbered 175. The offering was 
$350. A special Easter quartet sang 
Schnecker’s ‘The Holy City.” The 
church school presented the pageant ‘‘Wit- 
nesses to Unending Life.” 

In the Federated Church in Shirley 
there were 156 present on Easter morning 
and 175 in the evening. Rev. William 
Boicourt is the minister. The pageant, 
“Faring On,” was given in the evening, 
fifty persons taking part. 

About 280 were present in the congrega- 
tion in Norwood both morning and eve- 
ning. Dr. Samuel G. Ayres, the minister, 
reports that in the evening the Haster can- 
tata, “Crucifixion and Ascension,’ was 
given by the full choir. 

In the Second Church in Springfield, in 
which Rev. Albert Hammatt is the minis- 
ter, three members were received on Maun- 
dy Thursday. There was a sunrise service 
and Easter breakfast on Easter morning. 

Rev. Clarence J. Cowing, at Gloucester, 
had a congregation of 359 on Easter 
morning. There were 250 present in the 
evening to witness the pageant, ‘‘Conse- 
cration of Sir Galahad.” Three new 
members were received at the Holy Thurs- 
day communion. Over 200 attended the 
union Good Friday service in the Univer- 
salist church on Friday afternoon. 

Rev. Arthur W. Webster is the minister 
at Weymouth and South Weymouth. In 
Weymouth the congregation numbered 
forty-six. Communion was celebrated. 
In Scuth Weymouth the communion was 
observed on Holy Thursday. The Easter 
congregation numbered 175. The preacher 
was Rev. Asa M. Bradley, State Superin- 
tendent for New Hampshire. The vested 
choir gave four special selections. 

In Foxboro, where Rev. William Couden 
is the pastor, the newly formed choir of 
young people visited Mr. Couden’s other 


church, the First Church in Providence, 
on Palm Sunday, assisting in the music. 
On Good Friday, the pastor administered 
holy communion in Foxboro and received 
five members. On Haster, the church was 
crowded to its limit. The vested choir of 
the church in Providence, twenty-four in 
number, rendered Manney’s cantata ““The 
Resurrection.” 

The Monson church had a congregation 
of seventy on Easter morning. The young 
people’s chorus numbered over twenty. 
Five members were received. In the ves- 
per services a group from the Monson 
State Hospital gave a fine musical pro- 
gram followed by a brief pageant, ‘“‘Peter 
and His Children.” Rev. Sidney J. Willia 
is the minister. 

With the congregation about three times 
the usual size in Plymouth, Rev. Edward 
L. Houghton had a delightful Easter 
service. 

Dr. R. K. Marvin of Franklin had a 
congregation of four hundred on Easter 
roorning. Six united with the church. 
Dr. Marvin preached the concluding ser- 
mon in his Lenten series on ‘Four Homes 
of Jesus,’”’ ‘““‘The Home in Heaven.” 

Rev. Pliny A. Allen in North Adams had 
the largest congregation in his pastorate. 
Three members were received. Music 
was furnished by the church school or- 
chestra with solos by Mrs. B. A. Miller. 

In Peabody, where Dr. Huntley is the 
pastor, a union communion service was 
held in the Universalist church on Maundy 
Thursday evening. ‘The rector of the Epis- 
copal church was in the pulpit with the 
pastor. The ministers of the Baptist, 
Methodist, Congregational and Unitarian 
churches served as deacons in the com- 
munion. The Easter congregation num- 
bered 170. At the roll call on April 6, 
fourteen members were received, making 
a total of thirty-six during the year. 

The old First Parish church in Stough- 
ton was crowded to the doors on Master 
Sunday morning. In another place the 
Leader reports more fully on the work of 
Rev. Luther G. Morris. 

Rey. Peter J. McInnes of North Orange 
had fine congregations attending all his 
Lenten services. On Easter morning the 
church was almost full. The children’s 
concert was combined with the morning 
service. 

In Leominster on Easter morning seven- 
ty were in attendance. Three children 
were christened, three young girls joined 
the church and one lady became a member 
by transfer. On Good Friday union ser- 
vices were held by the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist churches. 

Rev. Helene Ulrich, who ministers to 
both Leominster and Gardner, reports 
that at a memorial communion service in 
Gardner the Wednesday evening before 
Easter, the tables were filled. Forty-five 
attended the service Easter morning. One 
member was received. The pageant, ‘The 
Radiant Life,” by Stella Marek Cushing, 


was presented by the church school in the 
evening. 

In Southbridge, where Rev. H. M. 
Druley is the pastor, 100 persons were 
present. On Thursday evening, holy com- 
munion was celebrated at a candle-light 
service. 

Rev. H. L. Thornton opened his services 
at the Marion church on Easter Sunday 
morning, with a fine congregation. A 
splendid gift of money enables the church 
to keep going for a long time this year than 
heretofore. 

There were 125 present at the Easter 
morning service in Rockport, where Rev. 
George M. Gerrish is the minister. At 
the Holy Thursday communion three 
joined the church. 

Dr. James F. Albion welcomed one 
young man into the church in Framingham 
on Easter morning. There was present 
the largest congregation in the present 
pastorate. 

The Federated Church of Hyannis, 
where Rev. Carl F. Schultz is minister, 
was taxed to care for the Easter congre- 
gation, it was so large. Twelve joined the 
church and three children were baptized, 
including the daughter of the minister. 

On Maundy Thursday, Dr. Isaac V. 
Lobdell of Attleboro welcomed twelve 
new members and christened four. At 
the Easter union sunrise service and break- 
fast there were 200 present. Special Easter 
music was presented by the mixed vested 
choir of over fifty voices. Two babies 
were christened at the Easter morning ser- 
vice. At this service there were 500 pres- 
ent, causing an overflow into Murray Hall. 

Dr. U. S. Milburn reports a fine Easter 
service in Everett. In the evening a pag- 
eant portraying the whole life of Jesus was 
presented. The offering was over $700. 
A larger congregation than the usual Eas- 
ter congregation was present. On Maundy 
Thursday, six young people joined the 
church by baptism. 

In Haverhill, where Dr. Henry R. Rose 
is the pastor, Faster was preceded by the 
annual Holy Thursday service. Over 100 
took communion and twelve members 
were received. This makes thirty-six 
received by Dr. Rose, twenty-nine of them 
young men and women. Over 400 were in 
the congregation on Easter Sunday morn- 
ing, where the twelve new members were 
given the right hand of fellowship. 

Rey. Leslie C. Nichols reports two large 
congregations in Salem on Easter Sunday. 
At the morning service three children were 
christened and eight new members received. 
Services were held on Thursday evening 
and on Good Friday. The Y. P. CG. U. 
held a sunset service on Friday at Devereau 
Beach. On Easter morning the choir 
made up of young people made its first 
appearance in vestments. 

At All Souls Church, Worcester, Easter 
was celebrated by three services. In the 
early morning, 100 persons sang from the 
church steps. At the regular morning ser- 
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vice the music was by the vested choir of 
thirty-five voices. In the evening, the 
church was filled to witness the pageant 
“Tt Is I.” Rev. Fenwick L. Leavitt wel- 
comed nine members on Holy Thursday. 

Rev. Henry W. Maier has Orleans and 
Eastham under his care. In Orleans the 
Easter service was very impressive. A 
choir of thirty-five young people furnished 
the music. The congregation was three 
times the size of the regular congregation. 
In Eastham there was a congregation four 
times the size of the usual group. 

In the First Universalist Church of 
North Attleboro, the Holy Thursday 
parish supper and service was well at- 
tended. Communion was observed and 
four new members received. Over 400 
attended the Easter service on Sunday 
morning. A choir of twenty-six voices 
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rendered the music. The young people of 
the church attended the sunrise service at 
Murray Church. Rey. Gilbert A. Potter 
is minister. 

The members of the Y. P. C. U. con- 
ducted the service at the little church in 
Norwell. There were eighteen present and 
the choir was made up of seventeen young 
boys. 

Mr. Emerson S. Schwenk, student 
minister at Taunton, reports an Easter 
morning congregation of 100. On Holy 
Thursday evening, seven members were 
received. Dr. Lee S. McCollester con- 
ducted the service of communion for sixty- 
five persons. On Sunday evening five per- 
sons enacted the poem “Night,” a very 
effective service. There were about 100 
present at this service. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


National Memorial Church 


The elements con- 
spired to make Easter 
day in Washington a 
veritable resurrection 
from the gloom of a 
long period of cold 
and stormy weather, 
and the spirit of the 
service reflected the joyous mood. The 
church was filled, with extra chairs used in 
the gallery. Dr. van Sehaick, pastor emeri- 
tus, assisted in conducting the service. 
The noble music included selections from 
the “‘Messiah,’” such as the great chorus 
“For since by man came death by man 
came also the resurrection,” “Worthy is 
the Lamb,” sung at the presentation of the 
offering, Mozart’s carol, ‘Christ the Lord 
is Risen,”’ and for the offertory, Stanford’s 
chorus, “Jesus Christ is Risen.’’ The ser- 
vice culminated in the singing of the majes- 
tie “Hallelujah Chorus.” 

In the sermon Dr. Perkins, using as a 
text the words of St. Paul in 2d Timothy, 
“Our Savior, Jesus Christ, who abolished 
death and brought life and immortality to 
light,’”’ emphasized that what Jesus and 
the resurrection contributed to faith in 
immortality was not so much a new formal 
argument as a revelation of the power of a 
kind of life which death cannot touch. 
It was a demonstration, too, of the death- 
less power of the spiritual forces incarnate 
in Jesus and which are doing battle against 
the evil forces of today. If one is tempted 
to doubt that power, let Easter be the 
answer. The marvel of Christianity is 
that it ever survived its initial defeat. 
The grave could not imprison it then, nor 
can any lesser grave permanently imprison 
it now. 

Among the many visitors were people 
from Universalist churches in various 
parts of the country. To worship in their 
“other home church’’ was one of the at- 
tractions of a spring visit to Washington. 

The church service was preceded by a 
special Easter service by the church school. 


Miss Bonner, director of religious educa- 
tion, gave an illuminating talk on the es- 
sential meaning of the Easter experience, 
separating it from the literary externals of 
the gospel story, and leading up to the fact 
that out of the conviction that Jesus lived 
and lives the Christian Church was born. 
There followed a roll-call of the Builders 
of the Church, beginning with the little 
group of original disciples and coming down 
to the leaders of liberal religion today. To 
illustrate each period a member of the 
school came forward displaying an appro- 
priate picture, such as, to begin with, 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “‘Last Supper.’” Dur- 
ing Lent Miss Bonner had been using the 
suggestions in the Superintendent’s Note 
Book, issued by the General Sunday School 
Association, as the basis of brief church 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Mrs. J. D. Herrick of Towanda, Pa., 
was operated on for mastoid April 23 at 
Packer Hospital, Sayre, Pa. She is slowly 
recovering. 

Rev. FE. H. Cotton, Unitarian, of Marble- 
head, Mass., preached to the combined 
Unitarian-Universalist congregations in 
Canton, Mass., on Easter in the Unitarian 
church. On April 8, Rev. Charles A. 
Haney was the preacher for the united 
congregations in the Universalist church. 

Rey. Ernest H. Carritt has been given a 
unanimous call to continue his work as pas- 
tor of the Universalist church at South 
Acton, Mass., for another year. 

Rev. Francis W. Gibbs, president of 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, supplied at Framingham for Dr. 
Albion on Sunday, April 8. 

Dr. A. Gertrude Harle preached in the 
pulpit which was formerly hers in Methuen, 
Mass., on Easter Sunday. Dr. Etz 
preached there on April 8. Dr. McColles- 
ter will supply on April 15, and then Dr. 
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schoo! talks, and they were linked with the 
deeper meaning of Easter by this impres- 
sive service. It was a fine example of vital 
religious education, as related to an event 
that is often made to appear remote, mys- 
tifying, irrational and unreal, or else 
passed over altogether. 

Easter was the culmination of a group 
of Holy Week services of unusual interest. 
On Wednesday afternoon was the last of 
the weekly Lenten organ recitals, that have 
been informal periods of quiet and beauty 
for whoever cared to come in, from fifty 
to a hundred. On Thursday evening the 
Holy Week communion service was held. 
About a hundred and twenty participated. 
Eleven people united with the church. 
The choir sang ‘‘God So Loved the World” 
from Stainer’s “Crucifixion” and also the 
“‘Sursum Corda” and the ‘‘Sanctus” in the 
order tor the communion. 

At the service on the evening ot Good 
Friday the church was filled. Part I of 
Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption’’” was sung. It 
was a service of worship, preceded by 
prayers and concluding with the benedic- 
tion, and exemplified the “ministry of 
music’”’ which is one of the ideals controll- 
ing the religious administration of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church. The impression 
made by the service was thus expressed the 
next day by the competent musical critic 
of The Washington Post: “Thus are ora- 
torios designed to be sung —with reverence 
for the theme and with subordination of 
self to the message, and not with the pomp 
ofa performance. This exceliently trained 
choir, so sure of its way that it needs oniy 
an occasional sign from the leader at the or- 
gan console, intoned so feelingly the im- 
port of the cadenced text that one shared 
emotionally in their absorption.”’ 


and Interests 


Earle will be the preacher again on April 
22 and 29. It may be that Dr. Earle will 
continue these services through May and 
June. 

Rev. A. N. Foster, now living at 1984 
Massachusetts Avenue, Lexington, Mass., 
preached at Saugus on April 8 in the ab- 
sence of the regular student pastor, Mr. 
George H. Wood. 

Dr. W. W. Rose will be the speaker in 
Rochester, N. Y., at the main church 
dinner of the year, to be held April 25. 


Mr. Henry Schooley, student at Tufts, 
was the evening speaker at Abington on 
April 8. Mr. Harry Cary, son of Dr. 
Cary of Japan, will be the speaker on 
April 15. On April 22, Rev. G. H. Leining 
will be the preacher, and on April 29 there 
will be a Pilgrimage service in Abington 
with Rev. Mary Andrews Conner of 
Northfield as the preacher. 


Rev. Hugh S. Tigner, minister of the 
Chapin Memorial Universalist Church, 
Oneonta, N. Y., was ordained Sunday 
evening, April 1. The sermon was de- 
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livered by Dr. Angus H. MacLean of the 
St. Lawrence Theological School; the 
right hand of fellowship from the New 
York State Convention was extended by 
Rey. Rufus H. Dix of Fort Plain; the 
charge to the minister was made by Dean 
John Murray Atwood; and the charge to 
the parish was by Prof. H. P. Morrell of 
St. Lawrence. 


On March 26, Rev. C. P. Hall, pastor of 
the Universalist church in West Somer- 
ville, Mass., and Past Senior Vice Com- 
mander in Chief of the Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War, spoke over 
WHDH on the program conducted by 
that order. Music was supplied by the 
Whitman Bostonian Shoe Company Band 
of thirty pieces. As a result of this broad- 
cast, Mr. Hall will address the Attleboro 
G. A. R. Luncheon Club on April 14. 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., spoke April 
10 at the last meeting of the Men’s Club 
of the Universalist church in Nashua, 
N. H., which was a ladies’ night, and on 
April 12 at a union meeting of all the 
parish organizations of the Universalist 
National Memorial Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C., both times on ‘‘Representative 
Men of Peace and of War.” On April 12 
he addressed the Editorial Council of the 
Religious Press in Washington on ‘‘The 
Present Status of Religious Journalism.” 


Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, president, Rev. 
A. A. Blair, secretary, Dr. Wofford O. 
Timmons, Prof. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, 
Dr. Dwight Bradley, Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
Rev. James W. Vallentyne, Dr. Frank O. 
Hall, Dean John Murray Atwood, Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, Rev. Haro'd H. 
Niles, Rev. Max A. Kapp, Rev. Otto S. 
Raspe, Rey. L. Griswold Williams, Rev. 
Ezekiel Stevens, Rev. R. R. Hadley, Rev. 
John M. Foglesong, Dr. W. W. Rose, 
Rev. Clifford D. Newton, Rey. Leslie C. 
Nichols, Rey. Arthur M. Soule, Rev. E. 
Dean Ellenwood, Rev. Harry F. Shook, 
Rey. Fred S. Walker, Rev. Carl Seaward, 
Rev. Stanley Manning, Rev. O. Whitman 
Eames, and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., 
attended the Idlewild Fellowship at 
Senexet, Conn., April 2-5. 
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Mitchellville—Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. We had a very happy Easter, 
with seven accessions and one child chris- 
tened. Easter services morning and eve- 
ning with well filled house and generous 
offerings. Visitors came from Des Moines, 
Owatonna, Minn., Boone, Ia., and other 
places. The Easter concert in the evening 
was under the direction of Mrs. Colegrove. 
Five of her original selections were used. 
The pastor of the Christian church was 
the preacher in our church April 8 at the 
quarterly union service. 


Maine 
Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pas- 
tor. Despite a raw, chilly day with inter- 
mittent rain and sleet storms, Easter was 


a big day—7 a. m. service under auspices 
of the Y. P. C. U., chureh school with 
special worship program in church audi- 
torium, church service with large congre- 
gation, fine music, including special cello 
solo by one of our college boys home for 
vacation, Douglass Carr, beautiful me- 
morial Easter lilies and other flowers, two 
members received into church, one chris- 
tening. In the evening we united with the 
Methodist, First Baptist and Free Will 
Baptist in a pageant, “‘The Tidings,”’ given 
in Town Hall. Cast of forty beautifully 
costumed, special music, audience of over 
500, standing room only and an offering of 
more than forty dollars. 


Massachusetts 


Cambridge, First—Rev. O. S. Raspe, 
pastor. On April 8 Mr. Raspe exchanged 
with Dr. George E. Huntley of Peabody. 
On April 15, Women’s Day, the speaker 
will be Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers. 
On April 22, Religious Education Sunday, 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive secre- 
tary of the G.S.S.A., willspeak. April 29, 
Msaoniec Sunday, the preacher will be Dr. 
F. W. Hamilton, grand secretary of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons of Massachusetts. 

Hyannis, Federated Chureh.—Rev. Carl 
F. Schultz, pastor. Our Easter is reported 
in the Superintendent’s letter, but in ad- 
dition we would report that our Sunday 
evening Men’s Club has held three fine 
meetings. On April 8 one hundred men 
were present. Captain George I. Luce of 
Marion told of experiences in the old clipper 
days. There will be a rally of the men of 
the churches on Cape Cod on the evening 
of April 19. Mr. Donald B. Adams, the 
speaker, is a professor of law in Yale Uni- 
versity. On April 29, Mr. Schultz will 
begin the seventh year of his pastorate. 

Stoughton.—Rey. Luther G. Morris, 
pastor. At the annual meeting on April 3, 
the treasurer reported every bill paid,with 
a balance on hand. A recent addition to 
the working forces of the parish is the 
“First Parish Woman’s Club.” It starts 
with sixty members, the younger women. 
Our society feels a severe loss in the recent 
death of Dr. Edward Perrin, clerk for 
over forty years. We have just mailed 
a Loyalty Sunday check to the Secretary 
of the Genera] Convention. Now we are 
going after some money for the Doolittle 
Home. A loyal parishioner is planning to 
send the pastor and his wife on a vacation 
trip to California. 

Haverhill—Rey. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
pastor. The three hour service on Good 
Friday was held in the North Congrega- 
tional Church. Dr. Rose spoke on the 
sixth word, “Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit.’”’ On Easter evening 
Dr. Rose gave his illustrated lecture on 
Dream Pictures of the Story Beautiful, the 
life of Christ in art, poetry, and music. 
Three hundred were present. The pastor 
through April and May is giving a series 
of B sermons, with the subject: B alive, 
B big, B agreeable, B firm, B ready, B 
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grateful, B human. A large movable- 
letter sign has been placed in front of the 
church. Our basket-bal! team belongs in 
the Haverhill Church League, and has won 
the championship with sixteen successive 
victories. Five of the young men oi the 
team joined the church on Easter. 


New Hampshire 


Portsmouth.—Rev. Frank B. Chatter- 
ton, pastor. The Lenten season in this 
church was exceedingly helpful this year. 
The Lenten booklets, ‘Finding God,’’ 
were distributed to every family in the 
church. In addition, the pastor was asked 
by the Portsmouth Council of Religious 
Education to prepare a Lenten reading 
list, in which the public library assisted 
by putting on a special shelf such books as 
were recommended for reading. A dozen 
and a half booklets were placed on the 
shelf for free distribution, all of which were 
taken. Three discussion groups for women 
in the church were held, in which many 
women took the opportunity to talk over 
problems of religion. These meetings 
were very successful, and it is planned to 
continue them during this spring. In the 
church school, specialiy prepared services 
of worship were conducted, with pupils 
participating. It has been decided. to 
continue these services for the remainder 
of the year. In the church a series of 
Lenten sermons was followed with inter- 
est. The Holy Week services were es- 
pecially fine. TI'avored by good weather 
all services were largely attended. On 
Maundy Thursday, the Universalist, Uni- 
tarian, Congregational, People’s Baptist, 
Methodist, Christian, and Baptist churches 
united in observing holy communion in 
the Universalist church. The speaker 
was Dr. Roger F. Etz. The communion 
was administered by Mr. Chatterton, the 
ministers of the participating churches 
acting as deacons. The Good Friday after- 
noon services, held in the Baptist church, 
were broadcast over WHEB. In the eve- 
ning of Good Friday, the service was held 
in the Congregational church, the speaker 
being Dr. Robert Wood Coe of Brookline, 
Mass. On Saturday afternoon, in the 
Universalist church, there was a union 
organ recital with a large attendance. The 
annual Haster sunrise service was held in 
the Methodist church at 6.30. On Easter 
Sunday morning over 112 children at- 
tended church school, and the 10.45 ser- 
vice brought out a large congregation for 
an Easter service than in a number of 
years. The chancel of the church was 
beautifully decorated with Easter lilies 
and on the altar, for the first time, a cross, 
a gift to the church from the Young Adult 
Group, was placed. This cross will be 
formally presented and dedicated later in 
the month. In the evening, the Young 
Adult Group presented Lyman Baird’s 
Easter pageant, ‘The Questioner.”’ 

Woodsville.—Rev. Barron F. McIntyre, 
pastor. During Lent the minister preached 
five sermons upon the general theme, 
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“What We Believe.” At the communion 
service on Maundy Thursday evening 
eighteen new church members were re- 
ceived. The Easter offering totaled $285. 
The pageant, “The Consecration of Sir 
Galahad,” was given Faster evening. Our 
church school began with March holding 
its session before church instead of after, 
and the three largest attendances of the 
past year have been since the change was 
made. 
Ohio 

Milford—Rey. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. At our Haster service the church was 
decorated, as last year, with a beautiful 
cross. Our decorator, Ben Fern, pro- 
vided this central feature of the decora- 
tions both years. Placed immediately 
back of the pulpit, surrounded by ferns and 
spring flowers, it provided a worshipful 
atmosphere at the start. A few other 
bouquets brought in by others added just 
the right touch. The service was not 
elaborate but was worshipful. One young 
woman joined the church. Communion 
service was held at the close of the morn- 
ing service. Forty-three were present, an 
increase over previcus Easters. 


Vermont 


Rutland.—Rev. Robert Killam, pastor. 
Forty new members were received into 
the church on Easter Sunday. In spite of 
the rain we had a full church with special 
Easter music and beautiful flowers. We 
also had a full attendance in the Sunday 
school, with an Easter program carried 
out by the children. Many parents were 
guests. Four children were baptized dur- 
ing the Easter church service. 

Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, pas- 
tor. Our Easter service was well attended. 
Miss Helen Huntington sang a selection, 
and vocal and instrumental solos were 
given by Clarence Simmons, Jr. The pas- 
tor’s sermon dealt with evidences of im- 
mortality. 

Derby Line.—Rev. E. L. Conklin, 
pastor. Eight new members were re- 
ceived by Rev. E. L. Conklin at the annual 
eandle-light Good Friday service. There 
were fine audiences then and Waster. 
Sunday afternoon Lenten hours at the 
manse were attended by twenty young 
people. 


* * 


FERRY BEACH REUNIONS 


Boston, Hartford and Augusta are to be 
the scenes of joyful gatherings of Ferry 
Beachers. In recent years large numbers 
have attended the traditional Boston re- 
union, but a great many were barred from 
these good times by reason of distance. 
The opportunity is broadened this year. 
Hartford is attracting Ferry Beach en- 
thusiasts in Connecticut and western 
Massachusetts, while those in central 
Maine will make tracks for Augusta. 

The Boston reunion will be held in the 
Church of the Redemption, Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets, Friday, April 20. Social 
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hour at 5.30. Supper at 6.30. Tickets, 
75 cents. Reservations should be made 
right away. (Last minute applications 
had to be turned down Jast year.) Mail 
py Tuesday, April 17, to 10 Winthrop Road, 
Arlington, Mass. Dr. George E. Huntley 
will be toastmaster. Dancing the last two 
hours. Bridge—bring cards. 

To reach the Church of the Redeemer, 
West Hartford, for the reunion Friday, 
April 27, if coming from Springfield, Meri- 
den and east, follow Route U.S. 6 which 
crosses the Connecticut River and goes 
west from down-town Hartford on Farm- 
ington Avenue. Three miles from the 
river, at Prospect Avenue (traffic light), 
turn north. Go one long block to Fern 
Street. Turn west. Church is 433 Fern 
Street. If approaching from the west, or 
from New Haven via Farmington, follow 
Route U. 8S. 6 which now makes a detour 
into West Hartford via the Boulevard. At 
the traffic circle on Main Street, West 
Hartford, turn north. Continue through 
West Hartford Center and out North 
Main Street to Fern Street. Turn east 
toward the church. 

Supper at 6.30. Tickets 65 cents. Mail 
reservation request by Tuesday, April 23, 
to Rev. Stanley Manning, 433 Fern Street, 
West Hartford, Conn. 

The Maine reunion takes place Tuesday, 
May 8, at the Winthrop Street church in 
Augusta. Reservations should be mailed 
by Saturday, May 5, to Rev. Edwin B. 
Cunningham, 15 Elm Street, Augusta. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 470) 
with recent literature by the wholesome 
enthusiasm the author displays for the fine 
qualities of many books which have been 
lightly dismissed, or dismissed with a 
scowl of disapproval, by timid souls. This 
is a robust and valuable contribution both 
to the understanding of literature and to 
religious robustness and earnestness. 

1G i510, 1856 Sc 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Howard D. Spoerl, a Universalist 
minister at present living in Boston, has 
recently taken his degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy at Harvard. 

Raymond H. Barnard is head of the Re- 
search Department in the State Teachers’ 
College, La Crosse, Wis. 

Rev. Charles Graves is minister of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Hartford, Conn. 

J. Bryan Allin has done graduate work 
at Harvard and the University of Chicago. 

Rey. Robert Tipton is minister of th? 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia. 

Prof. George M. Janes holds the chair 
of Economics and Sociology at Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. He is the author 
of “Man and Society,” ‘Who Should 
Have Wealth,” ‘‘American Trade Union- 
ism,” and other volumes. 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 8. Leominster, 
Mass., 8. Providence, R. I., First, 1. 
New Haven, Conn., 2. Dexter, Maine, 1. 
Blanchester, Ohio, 2. Rutland, Vt., 4. 
Watertown, N. Y., 8. Dexter, N. Y., 5. 
Brockton, Mass., 2. Mitchellville, Lowa, 
1. Muncie, Ind., 2. Essex, Mass., 1. 
Leominster, Mass., 3. Hyannis, Mass., 3. 
Attleboro, Mass., 6. Salem, Mass., 3. 
Total, 52. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The Universalist Sabbath School Union 
will meet on Wednesday, Apri! 18, at the 
First Universalist Church, Arlington. 

Supper will be served at 6.30 and the 
tickets are fifty cents. 

The evening meeting starts at 7.46. 
The speaker will be Dr. Thomas H. Billings, 
minister of the Unitarian church, Salem, 
Mass. He will speak on “What Shall the 
Liberal Church Teach about the Bible?” 
All interested are cordially invited. 

* OK 
REV. IRENE EARLL INJURED 


Rey. Irene Harll, an ordained minister 
of the Universalist Chureh, who has been 
on the staff of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary Library for a little over five 
years, tell on March 22 on the church 
steps and broke her leg. She had gone to 
the church early to attend the mid-week 
Lenten service, which had been held in the 
parlor. Apparently she had forgotten this 
and went to the front door, found it locked 
and turned to go down again to the front 
walk and fell. One of the young men of 
the church found her and took her to her 
home, and she was later removed to the 
Hartford Hospital where she will remain 
for some time. 

She was ordained in 1891 but never held 
any regular pastorate, although she did 
considerable supply work for a few years. 
She has served as librarian in the Syracuse 
Public Library, and the New York Public 
Library, and in the library at Cornell Uni- 
verstiy. She also did settlement work in 
New York City and was the organizer and 
director of the Hagley Community House 
at the du Pont Powder Works in Wilming- 


ton, Delaware. 
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BANGOR CENTENNIAL 


Bangor, Maine, has been a city for one 
hundred years. The centennial edition of 
the Bangor Daily News contains illustrated 
sketches of the history ot important 
churches, including the First Universalist. 
Dr. Ashley A. Smith has been pastor of 
this church since March 12, 1911. On 
January 31, 1932, he read his resignation, 
but withdrew it upon the written request 
of over 400 parishioners. He is one of the 
first citizens of Maine. 

The history of the church given in the 
Daily News is as follows: 

Parishioners of the First Universalist 
Church, which was first organized as the 
First Universalist Society, observed the 
100th anniversary of the inception of their 
church in Bangor, Nov. 9 of last year. 

It is unfortunate that the first recorded 
official act of the society is contained in a 
warrant issued by the assessors, Samuel 
Morrison, Newell Bean and Cyrus Lord, on 
the 26th day of January, 1841. And David 
Bugbee, who was elected clerk, Feb. 2, 1841, 
makes this note in the beginning of volume 
1 of the record: ‘The records of the First 
Universalist Society of Bangor from its 


organization to the 25th day of January, 
1841, are either mislaid, lost or burned, 
I think the latter.” 

The last part of volume 1 records: ‘In 
1883 Mr. Hoskins of Hampden was in- 
vited to become pastor of the society. He 
accepted but died before entering upon 
his ministry.” 

In the autumn of 1838 Rev. D. J. 
Mandell commenced to preach in the old 
Methodist meeting-house and continued 
for about a year. In January, 1840, 
Rev. L. L. Sadler was employed. 

First meetings of the church were held 
in the Methodist meeting-house and later 
in 1841 Rev. L. L. Sadler was instructed to 
confer with the trustees of the Episcopal 
church “to get use of the house, and to hire 
the house for fifteen months from June 9, 
1841, for the use of this Society.” 

On Nov. 27, 1841, Mr. Sadler ceased his 
work with the parish, because “‘it is inex- 
pedient to endeavor long, or to sustain 
public worship as a distinct religious as- 
sociation until we can provide a more 
comfortable house for public meetings.” 

The house was relinquished by the so- 
ciety Dec. 31, 1841, and from this time 
until Jan. 1, 1848, it continued to struggle 
along, holding some meetings at the shop of 
Charles G. Gage on Hammond Street. 

In 1848, a subscription paper was started 
for the purpose of building a new church, 
and $4,225 was pledged by eighty-six men. 
The house was completed and dedicated 
in the fall of 1844, Rev. F. A. Hodsdon, of 
Belfast, preaching the sermon on dedica- 
tion. 

Rev. Mr. Nye of Methuen, Mass., was 
engaged to preach “with the society at a 
salary of $700 a year in October ot that 
same year.” 

He continued his duties until the last 
Sunday of June, 1850, and a committee 
composed of Samuel F. Hersey, Hastings 
Strickland and Dr. Morrison were in- 
structed to engage preaching and supply 
the pulpit after that date. On Oct. 17, 
1850, a call was extended to Rev. Amory 
Battles, which was accepted. Rev. Mr. 
Battles remained with the society until 
his condition of health forced him to re- 
linquish it. This period continued for 
twenty-one years, and he remained a citi- 
zen of the city of Bangor for forty years. 

On Dee. 18, 1858, the condition of the 
society had progressed so that it was voted 
“to form a committee of nine to take into 
consideration the building of a new 
church.”” On Dee. 5, 1859, it was voted 
to sell or dispose of the old church for the 
purpose of building a new one on the site 
of the 9 1 ne and to get subscriptions to 
complei* this church.” 

This decision having been made, the 
members of the society upon invitation of 
the Independent Congregational Church 
and Society used their church from June, 
1860, until December, 1860, when the first 
meeting was held in the vestry of the new 
church. 
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On Dec. 19, 1871, the health of Mr. 
Battles became such that he could not con- 
tinue any longer in his pulpit and insisted 
that his resignation be accepted even 
though the assessors desired him to re- 
main under whatever conditions he wished. 

On Oct. 14, 1872, a call was extended to 
Rev. S. Goodenough, and his resignation 
was accepted on Dec. 28, 1874. The pulpit 
was supplied until the arrival of Rev. 
Edgar W. Preble, who was finally settled on 
June 28, 1875. During this year the so- 
ciety sustained a serious loss in the death 
of General Samuel F. Hersey. 

On Dee. 6, 1880, it is recorded that Mr. 
Preble resigned and the following February 
a resolve call was extended to Rev. W. H. 
Jewel, who continued as pastor until Dec. 
12, 1882. This year witnessed the loca- 
tion of the site for the Hersey Retreat, as 
provided in the will of General Hersey. 

Following the resignation of Mr. Jewel 
Rev. E. Ei. Peck of Victor, N. Y., took up 
his duties and at the annual meeting Dec. 
29, 1884, Henry Lord was chosen as 
moderator, and with the exception of three 
meetings he continued as moderator until 
the time of his death. 

Rev. E. E.Peeck died Jan. 6, 1890, and 
Rey. E. &. Pember took up his duties; con- 
tinuing until March, 1996. 

On July 2, 1906, a call was issued to Rev. 
Carl F. Henry of Cleveland, and he began 
his duties July 16 of that year, continuing 
his pastorate until Dec. 5, 1910. 

A call was issued to Rev. Ashley A. 
Smith, D. D., then of Belfast, and he en- 
tered his pastorate March 12, 1911. Just 
forty-nine days after Dr. Smith’s arrival 
the church was burned in the confiagration 
of 1911. 

The present church was completea in 
1913 and dedicated June 2 of that year. 
The Madaleine chimes, which peal their 
messages throughout the city, were placed 
in operation and dedicated Sept. 8, 1919, 
while in the other tower the beautiful ' 
Kingsbury clock was dedicated Jan. 3, 
1981. 

The Dorothy Memorial was completed 
and dedicated Sept. 28, 1925. 

One of the peculiar things in connection 
with the organization is that during its 
existence four attempts were made at in- 
corporation, but it was not until Dee. 31, 
1931, that a certificate of incorporation 
was recorded in the secretary of state’s 
oitice. The three previous attempts had 
failed through some inadvertence, so that 
the intended result was not accomplished. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. } 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 6 
p.m. every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T: A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 


WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday, 
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The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 am. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to 2 p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lee- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 

WSYB, Rutland, Vt. 10.45 a. m. every Sunday. 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Rev. Robert D. Kil- 
lam. 1500 kilocycles. 

WSAI, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30 a.m. E.S.T. every 


Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1830 likocycles. 
* x 
CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


The 102d annual session of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church in Stafford, Wednesday and Thursday, May 
9-10, 1934. The opening session at 4 p. m. Wednes- 
day, will be preceded at 2 p. m. by the annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
CONFERENCE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Conference on Religious Education will be held 
in the Old South Church (corner Boylston and Dart- 
mouth Streets), Boston, Tuesday, May 1. 

2.30 p. m. Dr. Dwight Bradley, president of 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches, presiding. 
2.40. Three Simultaneous Conferences: ‘‘How Can 
We Improve the Work of Religious Education 
in Our Chureches—Problems and Opportunities.’ 
Pastors’ Conference: Panel chairman, J. P. Berkeley; 
members, group of pastors of Greater Boston. Pro- 
fessional Workers’ Conference: Panel chairman, 
Ernest Kuebler; members, group of professional work- 
ers in the field. Lay Workers’ Conference: Panel 
chairman, W. Linwood Chase; members, group of 
laymen from Greater Boston. 4.00. “‘Our Joint Re- 
sponsibility for Neglected Areas of Life in Boston,’’ 
Presentation of committee: Archbishop Ernest J. 
Dennen, chairman; A. A. Forshee, Ralph H. Rowse, 
A. F. Reimer, C. R. Zahniser. This presentation 
should show where and how churches in cooperation 
ean take hold effectively. 4.50-5.30. Questions and 
Discussion. 

6 o’clock. Dinner Conference: Samuel Eliot pre- 
siding. “Needed Emphases in Religious Education.” 
Kirtley F. Mather—Adult Education. Miss Susan 
Andrews—Religious Education in the Home. Ever- 
ett A. Churchill—Lay Responsibility. Panel Re- 
ports—J. P. Berkeley, Ernest Kuebler, W. Linwood 
Chase. 

8 o’clock. Bishop Charles W. Burns, president of 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, presiding. 
“An Adequate Program of Religious Education.” 
Statement of Committee on Religious Education of 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches. ‘‘The 
Urgency of Our Task.” 

WANTED—H YMNBOOKS 


Would like to correspond with individual or or- 
ganization having copies of “Church Harmonies, 
New and Old” which are not being used. 

Pastor First Universalist Church, 
Caribou, Maine. 
oak 


FERRY BEACH SUMMER PROGRAM 


July 14-21. Young People’s Conference. 

July 21-28. Religious Education Institute. 

July 28-31. Seminary (auspices G. S. S. A.—special 
rate for delegates staying over from the R. E. I. 
Others most welcome.) 

August 4-11. W.N. M. A. Institute. Ministers’ 
Conference. Camp Cheery—Clara Barton Guild 
girls. 

Universalist Field Days on certain Sundays are 
being planned as well as week-end parties. Confer- 
ence features will be announced at the various re- 
unions. “The Ferry Beacher,” containing detailed 
information about the program, accommodations, 
rates, ete., will be ready for distribution in May. 
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Room reservations may be made any time now. 
Address communications to the Secretary, 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 


Obituary 


John Phelps Goodwin 
John Phelps Goodwin died at Marblehead, Mass., 
on March 16. He was a true follower of the Golden 
Rule. He served his town thirty-six years as water 
commissioner and was an honorary member of the 
Rotary Club. His funeral was held from the 
church he loved, the First Universalist, and a former 
pastor, Rev. Thomas M. Mark, who knew him well, 

paid a beautiful tribute to his memory. 


TRAVEL BARGAINS 


International Congress of Free Christian 
and Other Religious Liberals 


COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


August 14-19, 1934 


All Expense Tours from 


$255 up to $805 


Booklets on application 


Address Tour Secretary 
16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 

Booklet form. Contains the Bond of 
Fellowship and Statement of Faith adopted 
at Worcester, Mass., 1983. Also the Win- 
chester Profession, Articles of Faith and 
the Covenant as recommended by the 
General Convention. In envelope. Price 
15 cents per copy. $1.50 per dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
- AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of tne 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoe 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and L.«:. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dear. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. L. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director . 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCH, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase 
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Crackling 


The party was almost over, and refresh- 
ments were being served. ‘‘Won’t you 
have some more cookies, Willie?” asked the 
hostess. 

“No, thank you; I’m full,” said Willie. 

“Well, put some in your pockets, to eat 
on the way home,” she insisted. 

“They’re full, too,’ replied Willie.— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

At the breakfast table on the Sunday 
that a minister was to preach his farewell 
sermon, a wife asked her hushand if he 
was going to church that day. “You 
know,” she added, “‘it is the minister’s last 
Sanday.” Her husband replied, “No, I 
want my minister to remember me as I 
always was—absent.”’—The Christian. 

* * 

“Papa, what is a traitor in politics?” 

‘fA traitor is a man who leaves our party 
and goes over to the other one.” 

“Well, then, what is a man who leaves 
his party and comes over to yours?” 

“A convert, my boy!”—Watchman- 
Examiner. 

* * 

Sam: ‘‘There are three passing events in 
American history of outstanding impor- 
tance.” 

Bo: “‘And what are they?” 

Sam: “The passing of the Elk, the pass- 
ing of the Buffalo, and the passing of the 
Buck.”—Exchange. 

* * 

Timid Referee (in a football game): 
“Now, the last thing I wish for is un- 
pleasantness.” 

Truculent Player: “Have you any more 
last wishes?”—Answers (London). 

* * 


“What is the difference between a so- 
cialist and a specialist?” 

“Well, the socialist wants half what you 
have, and the specialist wants it all.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

Woman (learning to drive): ‘But I don’t 
know what to do!” 

Her husband: “Just imagine that I’m 
driving.”’—Chelsea Record. 

* * 

Visitor: “Does the water always come 
through the roof like that?” 

Landlord: ‘‘No, sir, only when it rains.’’ 
—Lutsige Blaetter. 

* * 

Common law marriage: The State’s dec- 
laration that immortality is all right if you 
keep it up long enough.—Ashland (Ky.) 
Independent. 

ee 

Friend: “What is your son taking up in 
college this year?” 

Dad: “Space, nothing but space!’’—Hx- 
change. 

%* * 

Visitor in Museum: “Say! don’t start 
looking at things or we’ll never get around!”’ 
— Public Opinion (London). 
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Are You Mentally Healthy? 


by 
Frank Durward Adams 


Made into a beautiful pamphlet 


Sold for ten cents each 


Twelve for one dollar 


& 


The following are the chapters: 


1. The Even Temper 

2. The Alert Intelligence 

3. Socially Considerate Behavior 
4. The Happy Disposition 


& 


Order now of the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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